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1. Santa Clara is today spoken by about 
500 people who live in a small pueblo of the 
same name located some twenty miles 
northwest of Sante Fe, New Mexico. To- 
gether with a number of mutually intelligible 
dialects spoken at San Juan, San Ildefonso, 
Tesuque, Nambe, Poyoaque, and the Hopi 
pueblo of Hano, it belongs to the Tewa 
linguistic stock.! Tewa is more distantly 
related? to Towa (of Jemez) and Tiwa (of 
Taos, Picuris, Sandia, and Isleta); the three 
are usually grouped together under the 
term Tanoan. Tanoan, in turn, has been, 
linked by various students* to Uto-Aztekan 


1Jt is by no means certain that dialect lines 
follow village boundaries. All the dialects, we are 
told, are very similar; compare, for example, our 
data with those given for San Juan in J. P. Har- 
rington, A Brief Description of the Tewa 
Language, AA 12.497-504 (1910). 

2 For an indication of the nature of this rela- 
tionship, cf. our data with those given in George L. 
Trager, An Outline of Taos Grammar. Linguistic 
Structures of Native America, VFPA 184-221 
(1946). 

3 See J. P. Harrington, On Phonetic and Lexical 
Resemblances between Kiowan and Tanoan. 
(Archeological Institute of America, Papers of 
the School of Americ an Archeology, no. 12, 1910.) 
B. L. Whorf and G. L. Trager, The Relationship of 
Uto-Aztecan and Tanoan AA 39.609-24. Edward 
Sapir, Central and North American Indian Lan- 
guages, Encyclopedia Britannica (14th edition). 


Kiowa, and even to Zuni, but the evidence 
for this larger grouping is not yet conclusive. 

This paper is the first result of a study 
begun in the Fall of 1947 at the University 
of California.t | Edward P. Dozier, a gradu- 
ate student in anthropology, has not only 
assisted in this work but he has also served 
as our only informant. Since our report 
rests upon data from a single bilingual 
speaker, our conclusions must of course be 
regarded as preliminary. We hope to check 
them later against materials collected from 
monolinguals at Santa Clara. 


2. Santa Clara utterances, from our data, 
consist of one or more consonant-vowel and 
consonant-vowel-consonant syllables, with 
only rare occurrences of syllables beginning 
with a vowel. True consonantal clusters 
are entirely lacking; consonants only come 
together at syllable breaks when a cvc 
syllable immediately precedes one beginning 
with aconsonant. All utterances begin with 
a consonant, but an utterance may terminate 
in either a consonant or vowel. Syllabics 
are always monophthongal vowels; vowels 
not separated by a consonant occur only 
when a cv syllable immediately precedes one 
beginning with a vowel. 

The prosodics of the utterance are analyz- 
able in terms of three factors peculiar to the 
syllable: vowel duration (the syllabic may 
be short or long), stress accent (some rarely 
occurring syllables have a markedly weak 
stress), and pitch accent (except for weak- 
stressed syllables, each syllable has a low, 


4 Our work has been financed by grants from the 
Research Committee of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, to whom grateful acknowl- 
edgement is made. 
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high, middle, or falling tone). This analysis 
does not take into account possible prosodic 
features of syntactic importance; we do not 
yet have data to determine the patterns, if 
any, of phrasal or sentence prosodics. 


3. Santa Clara stops may be tabulated 
as follows: 


Voiced Voiceless Glottalised 


ere b p p 
Apical-alveolar......... d t t 
Pajatalised........... t¥ — 
Ae ae r — _ 
Dorsal-mid-velar....... g k k 
Labialized............ _ kw kw 
OS ae eee — ? — 


b, d, r, and g are fully voiced, lenis, and 
unaspirated; they are indeed pronounced 
very much like the corresponding American 
English sounds. p, t, t%, k and k” are 
voiceless, fortis, and slightly aspirated. 
They are pronounced with a markedly 
greater explosive force than the voiceless 
stops of English but they also have a sharper 
less aspirated release. In the glottalized 
stops p, ¢, k, and k*, the glottal release 
survives (in slow speech) or is simultaneous 
with (in rapid speech) the oral release. 
In kr, the labialization follows the glottal 
release. All stops appear as syllable and 
utterance initials but only the glottal stop 
may complete ‘a syllable or an utterance. 
Examples: 

b: b&--?i? lazy one, ti-bah is that so?, bé 
fruit, ?i-bi- he turned to look, bé--rih mound, 
rise in land, bi? town, plaza. No examples 
of b before e. A labialized b occurs in one 
borrowed word: b¥é:-nth Friday (< Span. 
viernes). 

p: pa’ fish, ?i-pa?’he makes, manufactures, 
pe-nih corpse, pé deer, pin heart, pdé-3eh 
three, pt: cottontail rabbit. 

p: pa laugh, ?6:-pé-geh he was abandoned, 
?i-pé-reh he took it off, na-pa--3i? he is 
laughing, pin mountain, pd° road. There 
are no examples of p before u. 

d: ?i-da-weh he leans back, dé coyot 
?i-dé? he is haughty, proud, di: fowl, dé-ta 
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he knows him, dd:-neh Monday (< Span. 
lunes). In certain prefixed syllables, d may 
alternate with r. The precise conditions 
under which this alternation occurs have 
not yet been determined. 

t: ta: grass, hay, na-ta-?&n (e.g. corn) is 
ground, te: cottonwood tree, teh ten, tir shield, 
toh shirt, ti: beans. 

t: pi-vi-ta: jerked meat, ta:-?i? thin, 
skinny, t& anger, teh-kth all, %i-ti-reh he 
closed it, to-wah people, tti-xtjh spine. 

tY has been found so far only in the follow- 
ing: t¥d° younger sibling, na-vi-t¥i- my 
younger sibling, t’0:-pa--ré-?1? younger-older 
sibling (a koshare term not employed in 
secular speech). 

r, except as an alternant of d (see d, 
above), probably does not occur initially in 
an utterance: haé:-ran why?, té-rah father, 
hé-rén-dih morning, din-ri: I’m used to it, 
?o-ron-fé-pé-vih bluebell, ?u-ru-téh a_per- 
sonal name. r apparently does not occur 
before the vowel e. 

g: ga-tij? we two say, pu-gA: goose, gén-pd- 
it happened to us two, ?i-sé-géh he sat down, 
gin-nin like this, in this way, ®a-gé-yéh 
star. g apparently does not occur before 
e and u. 

k: k fatty meat, lard, pah-ka: burst of 
laughter, ke:-gih loud, kin shout, yell, dé- 
ko--xé:-ma: I am going to eat it, ?0-kth hill. 
No examples of k before e. 

Kk: na-k§--gih zt is delicious, tasty, ké 
neck, Koh-s& koshare, ki rock, stone. No 
examples of kK before i and e. 

kv: k¥an rain, k*é: oak tree, k*i- woman, 
gi-kvon-xé'-ma> we are going to be present. 
k* apparently does not occur before e and u. 

kv: kr4-3¢h upland, plateau, gi-k*6h we 
are sitting. There are no examples of k¥ 
before other vowels. 

?: ?4-n¥i? sunflower plant, ??-we: spider, 
?a?-nv¥qh young lady, & infant, child, ?e?-ngh 
young man, ?6-hé? ceremonial costume, ?i-?¢ 
he ran, ?i-veh room, ?0-3i: ice, ?o-ci-?5? 
he is made to walk, ?4-?i:-kin scalp cry. 

4. Santa Clara has five affricates: the 
alveolars ¢ (voiceless, fortis, and slightly 
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aspirated) and ¢ (glottalized c), and the 
blade-alveolars 3 (voiced, lenis, unaspirated), 
& (voiceless, fortis, unaspirated), and & 
(glottalized ¢). These occur only as syllable 
initials, both initially and within the utter- 
ance. Examples: 

c: ca:-?i? torn, ce eagle, ci: eye, na-ci-xa-3i? 
he is walking about waiting, ?6-cu-wa-veh 
come in! No examples of ¢ before e and o. 

é: 71-64? he cut it, Ge face, pa--ce smile, 
687i? white, ?i-cin he tied it, na-é4--nih he will 
come in. No examples of ¢ before o. 

3: 2i1-34-réh he danced, 34n willow, ?6°3% 
he met him, encountered him, na-3i? he walks 
around, he lives, na-36-3i? he walks about 
drowsily, half asleep. No examples of 3 be- 
fore € or u. 

é: na-Cah it stands firmly rooted (as a tree), 
Gé:?1? small, étn mock orange. No examples 
of ¢ before e, i, or o. 

&: w6r-da?-teh-ki-ho-rén-84- so ‘they have 
abandoned all shame, &in bluejay. No exam- 
ples of &, a rare consonant, before other 
vowels. 


5. Santa Clara has three nasal continu- 
ants; m (bilabial), n (alveolar), and n¥ (pala- 
talized n). m occurs as a syllable and utter- 
ance initial but n¥ is as yet found only as a 
syllable initial within the utterance. n, 
which occurs far more frequently than the 
other two, has the following positions of oc- 
currence and allophones: 

1. Syllable or utterance initial: n. 

2. Utterance final: p. 

3. Syllable final 

a. Followed by a bilabial: m. 

b. Followed by an alveolar: n. 

c. Followed by any other conso- 
nant: y. 

m: man hand, *i-ma: he has it, na-pi--mén 
he goes out, ?i-mé? he gives, ?i-?a-mih he will 
do (it), act, ?i-mi? he saw it. m apparently 
does not occur before 0. A palatalized m is 
found in one borrowed term: myYé:-ku-reh 
Wednesday (<Span. miercoles). 

n’: ?i-nYan-de? he is holding it, kvi-n%e? 
women, na-vi-?& -n¥é: my children, ?a-n¥in-geh 
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care, attention, ?a?-n¥4h young lady. 
are no examples of nY before o. 

n (as syllable and utterance initial): na- 
vah cultivated fields, na-nah aspen, né-pi-3eh 
to this place, direction, n now, dé--bu:-nih 
I will return, na-vi-ni? in my vicinity, near 
me. n apparently does not occur before o. 

n (as utterance final): pan [pap] captive, 
prisoner, ?i-pen [?i-pep] he has sewn it, pin 
[pin] heart, pon [pon] head, pé-vi-edn [pé-vi- 
On] white penstemon. 

n (as syllable but not utterance final) din- 
bi--ri- [dim-bf--ri-] J am confused, ?un-mé: 
[?um-mé} you went, ?un-pé-ri- [?um-pé-ri-] 
you lose (a game), ?un-da? you want, desire, 
én-ta> we two know him, sen-ta> skinny man, 
dried-up man (as epithet), pin-ndn wisdom, 
supernatural power, ?én-su're? we two loosened 
it, pan-Sareh prisoners’ dance, po--k*in-géh 
[pd--k"in-géh] at the lake, ?un-ka-nuh [?up- 
ka-nuh] you fell, ?€n-hih [?Qp-hih] he is 
amusing himself. 


There 


6. The spirants may be tabulated as 


follows: 


Voiced Voiceless Frictionless 
Se CT Cee eee eee Vv f w 


Interdental. :...........5. -— 0 
pO eee — 8 
5 
x 


G2 
° 
S 
e. 
| 
| 
ta eek 


v and f vary from the bilabial to the dento- 
labial position of articulation; the latter 
probably more frequent among the younger 
Tewa speakers. Both occur only as syllable 
initials. f may also begin an utterance but v 
apparently never does. Examples: 

v: ?{-veh room, ?i-?0-k4-véeh he has chewed 
it, ?0-vin duck, ?i-vi--wo?-gih very much, v 
apparently occurs only before e and i. 

f: da-fa-reh they two passed, fa:-mu- yucca, 
fth stick, stalk, ?a°-f& virgin’s bower ( Atragene 
pseudo-alpina) ?i-fi: he smoked, f6h hair, fin 
bushes. 
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6 occurs only as a syllable and utterance 
initial. Examples: 64n sun, da-0a- they two 
lived, 6e'-rih, clearly, distinctly, 6i--rih after- 
noon, ?i-66n he has shot (e.g. an arrow), 64°-wih 
gray. No examples of 6 before e. 

w occurs initially in the syllable and utter- 
ance. Examples: w4: egg, wépi-3eh which 
way?, we’ tooth, dé-wi-nuh I stood up, na- 
w6:-da? he is ashamed. No examples of w 
before u. 

s (as in English sip) and § (as in English 
ship) occur initially in the syllable and ut- 
terance. Examples: 

s: ?0-s4-?a I am thirsty, sa?-w6?-dih beauti- 
ful, sén-bé> cooking bowl, sé?-wéh plate (pot- 
tery or metal), na-si--pi: he went out weeping, 
sén porcupine, sth arrow. 

§: Sa-reh dance, ceremony, na-Sa-ve-pi: he 
has fled, Se?éh ladder, 8h nose. & apparently 
does not appear before e, i, and o. 

y (as in English young) is rare and occurs 
only as a syllable initial within the utterance. 
Some Santa Clara words beginning with § 
may also be pronounced with initial y, how- 
ever. These variants are explained by refer- 
ence to the fact that the dialect of San Juan 
(a neighboring pueblo) consistently has y 
where Santa Clara has 3.5 Examples: ?i-ya-- 
rih in company with him, di-bé-yén-de? I’m 
having trouble, difficulty, k*i-yén irrigation 
ditch. y apparently does not occur before 
other vowels. 

x and x”, both of which are pronounced in 
the post-velar position, occur only as utter- 
ance and syllable initials. Examples: 

x: na-x4° he is heavy, xa° yard, corral, na- 
xé:-pi: he went out greeting (him), he went out 
prepared (as for war), dé-x¢-ge?-nan I helped 
him, x0-wah skin, na-xt it is dark. No ex- 
amples of x before i. 

x”: x*}° whole plant, green parts of plant, 
?i-x¥a'-hon he is dragging himself along (as 
one who is tired), x*én tail, x*é'-toh plow. 
No examples of x” before other vowels. 

h is found in the initial and final positions 
of both the syllable and the utterance. Ex- 


5 J. P. Harrington, A Brief Description of the 
Tewa Language, AA 12.497-504 (1910). 
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amples: h§: breath, life, pulse, na-hah-séh he 
is hungry, hé-rén-dih morning, hé:-ri-boh 
always, hi? voice, speech, hih-t4 happiness, 
?fin-hih he is amusing himself, do-vé:-ho-geh 
I caught them, hi--gi? food. 

h* occurs only as a syllable initial before 
a and is rare. Examples: p6-sé-hv4: myth 
name for coyote, té-h*ah house, apartment in a 
pueblo. 


7. Santa Clara vowels may be grouped in 
terms of tongue position, duration, and na- 
sality as follows: 


Oral Nasal 
Short Long Short Long 
High front unrounded... i it jj — 
Mid front unrounded.... e e — — 
Higher-lower front un- 

TOMO esd. bees ces ee ¢€ 8g 
Low front unrounded.... a a @ 4 
High back rounded...... uwiyg 4 
Mid back rounded....... oo— — 


i, i', and j (i does not occur in our mate- 
rial) are most frequently high front, though i 
before a nasal consonant and in weak, stressed 
syllables is pronounced in the lower-high 
position. Examples: pivih meat, pin heart, 
na-pi: he came out, sj-féh vagina, di-cj?hi?an 
I like to walk. 

e is always heard in the mean mid position 
while e* is somewhat higher, in the higher 
mid position. Before a nasal consonant, e 
assumes the lower mid position and, because 
it takes on a slight nasal quality, it can only 
with difficulty be distinguished from ¢g. 
Examples: féh stick, stalk, fén black, t& 
cottonwood tree. 

e and e° are very rare; the following are 
our only examples to date: ?i-ku-meh he 
bought it, ?6--me-geh he was given, éungé: 
hawk. 

All other occurrences of ¢ are in the nasal- 
ized forms ¢ and ¢°: téh ten, pé* deer. 

The back rounded vowel o has the mean 
mid or lower mid tongue position, while the 
corresponding long vowel o is pronounced 
in the higher mid position. Examples: po- 
%eh three, na-pd he became. Nasalized o and 
o: do not occur in our materials. 





T< weed 


_w 


= eS Ce 
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u, u’, U, and yu’ are all rounded back vowels 
pronounced with the high tongue position. 
Examples: sth arrow, ?i-kt- he poured it, 
Stith nose, na-¢ij-nih he will come in. 


8. On the basis of stress and pitch accent 
it is possible to divide Santa Clara syllables 
into five types: high, middle, low, falling, and 
weak. Utterances which include syllables of 
the first four kinds alone are pronounced 
with about the same stress on each syllable; 
the only prosodic variation in such utter- 
ances is in respect to pitch accent. Weak 
syllables, on the other hand, have no dis- 
cernible pitch accent but are markedly less 
stressed than pitch-accented syllables and, 
in rapid speech, may even be whispered. 
Pitch-accented syllables of all four types may 
occur as free forms or as parts of a larger 
utterance. Weak syllables never occur as 
free forms and usually are found at the ends 
of utterances. 

High-pitched syllables are marked with an 
acute accent; examples: pin heart, ?i-?én he 
vomited, ?6°-?an it was done to him. In final 
high toned syllables with a long vowel, the 
vowel is pronounced as an identical diph- 
thong: ?fin-pd: [?impd-*] zt happened to him. 
Similarly, final high short vowelled syllables 
closed with a glottal stop are frequently pro- 
nounced with an echo vowel: bi? [bii?"] 
town, market place, plaza. 

Middle-toned syllables which follow high- 
pitched syllables are markedly higher in tone 
than those which follow low-pitched syl- 
lables. Middle-toned syllables are un- 
marked; examples: ti’ shield, ?i-?0-wi-reh he 
washed himself, ?i-p&: he made tt. 

Low-pitched syllables are marked with a 
grave accent; examples: pd water, ?i-pa: he 
made it, ?i-pe-njh he sprained (e.g. an ankle). 
?6'-ma: he was brought. 

Falling-toned syllables are marked with a 
circumflex; the falling tone (which is always 
high to low) occurs only in syllables which 
have a long vowel, or which are closed with 
-n. Examples: pd: road, path (cf. pd moon, 
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pd: water), pd:-k*in lake, ?0-vé--pi-3eh they 
were taken out. 

Weak-stressed syllables marked with a 
breve accent; examples: pin-gé-hé:-?1? half- 
wit, simpleton, pin-gé-hé:-? in halfwits, simple- 
tons, dé:-pti-ki-ré-?5? I dance the ceremony of 
the women’s scalp society, dé-pi-k*i-ré-?4n 
I have danced the ceremony of the women’s 
scalp society. 


9. To summarize the data presented in the 
preceding we have prepared the following 
tabulation of syllable types in the Santa 
Clara dialect of Tewa. c stands for any 
consonant and v for any vowel. Syllable 
finals are indicated by orthographic symbols 
already defined. Pre-final syllables are 
those occurring initially or medially in a 
longer utterance. Where final syllable types 
are preceded by a hyphen they may only 
occur as part of a larger utterance; where the 
hyphen is lacking, the syllable may occur 
either as a free form or as part of a larger 
utterance. 


























Ginal | Position | High |Middle| Low Falling) Weak 

zero Pre-final | cv |cv | cv — a 

Final —}j-}j-|-— -- 

-n Pre-final | cvn | cvn |cvn |cvn| — 

Final Cvn | cvn | cvn | cvn | -cvn 

-h Pre-final | cvh | cvh | cvh | — os 

Final cvh | cvh | cvh | — | -cvh 

-? Pre-final | cv? | cv? | cv? | — ao 

Final cv? | cv? | -cv?| — | -cv? 

zero with |Pre-final | cv- | cv: | cv’ | cv° — 

long Final cv: | cv: | cv: | cv — 
vowel 























Examples, high-toned syllables: di-b4-yéh 
Ive had difficulty; pan native bread, gén-bf--ri 
we two are confused; ?4h bow, bah-pih safely, 
pah-ka: a burst of laughter; bu? town, plaza, 
dé-bti'-ké? I have encircled it, s¢?-wéh dish; 
pé° deer, dé--bi- I turned to look. 

Middle-toned syllables: ?i-b{- he turned to 
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look; sen man, dé:-bun I have returned,?en-bi- 
we two turned to look; teh kiva, ti-bah is that 
so?, ?oh-ké’ San Juan Pueblo; ?i? he, ?i-pa? 
he makes, manufactures, ?i?-b&:-?i? that lazy 
one; °a: clothing, 36-bu-gin many heavy with 
sleep, din-bi--ri: I’m confused. 

Low-toned syllables: t6-wah people; pin 
mountain, na-bi--win he stands watching, 
pin-pa- trout; téh ten, dé-st-wéh I drank it, 
k*jh-t4- thunder; dé--dé? I’m haughty, proud, 
proud, xa?-pd° Santa Clara Pueblo; be: fruit, 
bé:-x6: fruit-bearing branches, ?i-pa: he made, 
manufactured. 
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Falling-toned syllables: ?4n foot, pi-kan 
nuttalia multiflora (sticky plant), din-bi--ri- 
I’m confused; +6: work, na-vi-té- my work, 
n4:-bui:-ké? you have encircled it. 

Weak stressed syllables: ?in-b4--?in those 
lazy ones, dé:-bi:-bé-?ih I used to turn to look, 
?i?-b&:-?1? that lazy one. 

In addition we find occasional syllables 
consisting of a vowel alone or of a vowel 
plus h: dé:-bi--fh J will turn to look, °o-pi--ih 
I'll come out, wi-dé:-4h one coyote referred to, 
?o-pi?-be’-i I used to come out. 
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GOAJIRO (ARAWAK) III: VERBS AND ASSOCIATED MORPHEMES! 


Nits M. Hotmer 
University or Lunp, SWEDEN 


11. Relative construction 

12. Verbs 

13. Imperative 

14. Subjunctive 

15. Indicative 

16. Participial forms 

17. Verb noun 

18. Verbal formatives 

19. Negative and interrogative forms 
20. Have and Be: forms with ka- and ma- 
21. Adverbs 

22. Prepositions 

23. Postpositions 

24. Conjunctions 

25. Interjections 


11. Relative construction. There are no 
relative pronouns in Goajiro, nor any par- 
ticular relative form of the verb. The rela- 
tive construction thus finds no formal ex- 
pression, as in haraik-a ¢ira entakaya who is 
that one that comes? (with both interrogative 
particles; cf. 10.7). 

The nominal derivatives of verbal stems 
by means of the suffixes meutioned in 7.18 
(especially (4) and (6)) as well as 16.7 often 
serve to express a relative form; cf. the exam- 
ples quoted in the places referred to. 


12. Verbs. 

12.1. The Goajiro verb comprises a sys- 
tem of finite forms proper, of participial 
forms, and of a verb noun. All these forms 
are in the present stage of the language to be 
considered as purely verbal; even the verb 
noun differs as much from an ordinary noun 
as does the English infinitive (in the present 
material, for instance, it is not found com- 

1See Goajiro (Arawak) I for sections 1 to 5; 


and II for 6 to 10 in IJAL 15. 45-56 and 110-120 
(1949). 


bined with the article). On the other hand, 
a historical analysis of the verb shows clear 
traces of that grammatical non-distinction 
between noun and verb which is peculiar to 
the Amerindian languages at. large. 

The finite forms proper occur regularly in 
a comparatively small number of (chiefly 
transitive) verbs; only the imperative is 
formed in this way from all verbs. Parti- 
cipial forms and the verb noun, on the other 
hand, are used of practically all verbs. In 
the intransitive verb the finite forms incor- 
porate a pronominal subject; in the transi- 
tive verb, often also an object. The parti- 
cipial forms agree with their subject as to 
gender and number and have no inherent 
object. The verb noun is mostly used with a 
preposition (cf. English to do, etc.). 


12.2. Tenses and modes. The tense and 
mode forms of the Goajiro verb correspond 
only approximately to analogous forms in 
English. The “present’’ tense (whether ex- 
pressed by a finite or participial form) is 
rather a timeless “aorist,” referring vaguely 
to the time of the speaker or to the previous 
context. Past tenses either express com- 
pleted action or an action ceased long ago, 
and future tenses, usually either will or in- 
tention. There are special interrogative and 
negative forms, usually less differentiated as 
to time. The imperative mode fairly well 
conveys the idea of an English imperative. 
A mode which may conveniently be called 
subjunctive (always formed according to the 
finite paradigm) is used approximately as an 
English that-clause. 


12.3. Person. In the finite paradigm the 
four singular persons (Ist, 2d, 3d m, and 3d 
n) and the three plural persons (1st, 2d, and 
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3d m and n) are expressed by personal pre- 
fixes, which are the same as the possessive 
prefixes described in 7.12. If the object is 
expressed also, this is done by suffixes similar 
to those used in the participial inflection. 
For an indefinite form, see 15.3 (5). 

The participial forms, of transitive as well 
as of intransitive verbs, are declinable as to 
gender and number and agree with the sub- 
ject (which may be a noun or a personal 
pronoun), following the verbal form. If a 
direct or indirect object occurs, the latter 
is placed after the subject. 


12.4. Finite forms proper. By these we 
mean such verbal forms as are provided 
with a personal prefix (for the form of the 
prefixes, see 15.3). There are three main 
categories of finite forms, viz. (1) the impera- 
tive, (2) the subjunctive, and (3) the present 
(or aorist). 


13. Imperative. 

13.1. Every Goajiro verb has three per- 
sons in the imperative, expressed by prefixes 
beginning with p- (2d person sing.), h- (2d 
person plural), and w- (lst person plural). 
The stem is normally that of the verb noun 
(see 17.1). The form of the prefixes depends 
on the initial of the verbal stem; the rules are 
given below (15.3). Examples: 

(1) puSsha’ paint, write (from aSaha:), 
ho‘keha tamai tell (plur.) me (AO; from 
a‘kaha’), punta come (from -nta), peke'rula: 
sulu’ pitka enter the house (from -ke'rula), 
pulakata usik-al sa’u skik-al place the pot on 
the fire (RO), poik-ala’ sit down (from 
aik-ala:), peihtay put, peihtera’ return it 
(with object suffix; see 15.2); 

(2) paika: haik scare it (from aika: -ai), 
haiha: do (from aiha, AI); 

(3) pa‘Saha: speak (from a’Saha:; FJ); 

(4) pipit-ay sweep, clean (cf. epit-a8 taya 
I sweep); 

(5) pirraha’ sing (from airoha:); 

(6) pu'kta hai anver kill the sheep (FJ), 
haukta sai kill (plur.) it (AI; from aukta-, 
with an irregular form of the prefix); 
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(7) perula’ sa’u open the door (from 
e'rula-). 

The final vowel is short and stressed in 
pusah drink and pi‘kah eat (stems sa- and 
i‘ka-). Otherwise, imperative forms are 
often emphasized by nasalization of the final 
vowel, e.g., puyon'uta pull (from yoen‘uta-). 


13.2. For emphasis or for other (not de- 
finable) modification of the exhortation, cer- 
tain particles are often added to the impera- 
tive form, such as -iwa’, -pa’, -pa‘la, -ma‘la, 
-ma‘sa, -mat‘a. Examples: 

(1) puSshaiwa’ write (MI), pusak-aiwa: 
ask, greet (AO), weraiwa: let us see (stem 
-ira-), hauya wasaiwa’ come let us drink, 
hauya we‘kaiwa’ come let us eat, wapana- 
hiraiwa: let us lift it (this suffix is often used 
with the first person plural; cf. 7.8 (2)); 

(2) pu’ohapa: (go and) bathe, puSakatapa: 
take down, lower, pia‘lerapa: lift it (with an 
object suffix; see 15.2); 

(3) hiet-apa'la wait a little (see 13.3); 

(4) tikama‘la go and sleep (RO), 
pusama:la wai drink water (RO), pi‘kama‘la 
hime eat fish (RO), po‘kahama:la tamai tell 
me (RO), hutika humarla sleep a little (with 
the 2d person plural prefix repeated before 
-ma‘la; RO); 

(5) pirrhama‘sa sing then (Spanish cante 
pues; AO); 

(6) puSakatamat:a take down, lower, 
pu’unamat‘a go away (Spanish anda véte). 

There are examples of imperative forms 
without the personal prefix, e.g., kahama:la 
tell me (RO), tiikama‘la go and sleep (RO), 
éuahapa’ skik-al light the fire (RO; cf. 
pucuaha: light it). 


13.3. Some imperative forms do not be- 
long to any particular verbal stem, but are 
independent and isolated. This above all 
applies to ma: (ma)? give, which is construed 


2The idea of give (imperative) is often ex- 
pressed by a stem ma in the American Indian 
languages; cp. especially the Nahuatl and Quechua 
imperative particle ma, e.g., (Quechua) ma, 
apamui go ahead, bring it. 
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with a noun in the indefinite possessive form 

(see 7.13), e.g. ke'kai ma: waya give us food 

(AO), kawoise’ ma’ waya give us water (AO), 

kaSe’ai ma’ waya give us cloaks (AO), 

ka’an‘e'tsa (kane’tsa) ma taya give me a 

sheep (AO), etc. 

Other isolated imperatives are: halaiéi 
(sing. m), halair (sing. n), halaina (plural) 
come, (halai tamei come to me, JB); hauya 
come, let us go; nah catch, catch it (nah la-pika 
catch the pencil); pa’apa bring (me); sa’a, 
psa’a, psaiha’ (RO) bring (me); hiet-apa:la 
wait a little (Spanish permisito) ; paika tamoai 
woika (te'kei) bring me water (food); kaukta: 
su'lia shut up. 


13.4. The negative imperative is formed 
analytically by means of the introductory 
adverb noho (approximately = don’t) and 
the subjunctive form of the verb (see 14.1), 
e.g., noho pi'rhani don’t sing it (AO; the 
nasalization of the final vowel is emphatic 
(cf. 13.1), noho payalhai don’t cry (from ya 
laha-); also cf. noho motui pai do not forget it 
(from motus tai I forget). 


14. Subjunctive. 

14.1. The subjunctive stem differs from 
that of the imperative in having a suffix -ni 
(-n‘i; commonly -i, see 5.3) before which a 
final -a of the stem often appears as a (cf. 
5.8). The form is the same as that of the 
finite present (see 15.1). The subjunctive 
usually expresses an English that-clause or a 
wish (cf. Spanish), e.g., pa’apa ta’anapahoi 
bring me that I may borrow (a hammock; RO), 
nu’unai let him go (Spanish que se vaya; AO), 
a’unai let people go (see 15.3 (5)). 

The varied use of the subjunctive is illus- 
trated by the following additional examples: 
watek:ai wai na‘Saloi we wish that he do (us) a 
favor (RO), nasak-anei may they greet them 
(FJ), nohole-r ta’Sai (= ta‘Sahai) I shall not 
be able to speak (RO), halap8 pu’unai at what 
time do you go?, psa’a wai tasai bring me 
water that I may drink (JB), psaiha: tamoi 
te‘kai give me to eat (literally that I may eat; 
RO). 
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14.2. The subjunctive form is no doubt 
originally a verb noun in the possessive form 
(see 7.15 (1)). This especially appears in 
the construction nohots anai put-ersi J 
cannot see well (AO), literally it is no good for 
my seeing (pul(a) terei). A preposition 
(pula for; see 22.2 (4)) is not normally con- 
strued with a verbal form. 

For the forms in -ka’aka, etc., see under 
Conjunctions (24.2). 


15. Indicative. 

15.1. A few verbs use forms apparently 
like the subjunctive form (see 14.1), but in 
an indicative sense, without reference to a 
definite time (cf. (12.2). We may call this 
form the finite indicative. It is formed of 
transitive verbs only and the form is per- 
fectly like that of the subjunctive. When 
a pronominal object is expressed (see 15.2), 
the characteristic termination -i (-ni) dis- 
appears. Even when not expressed, an 
object (him, her, it) may be understood. 

The following “aorist” forms were ob- 
tained: teran‘i, terai I see, saw, etc. (uik-aih 
terai J saw a snake, maima terai kusi‘nayu: J 
have seen many Cosina; RO), pirai, nirai, 
Sirai you, he, she saw (RO), tapei J hear 
(napots ta:pei I do not understand; RO), 
tatek‘oi I wish, watek-ai we wish (RO), 
toikei I sell, pia‘lahai you buy (NC; = pu- 
ya‘lahai), taihtai J put (cf. peihta: put thou), 
tairai I do, taulei I have left, pu'lei you have 
left, maima hosei you have drunk much, 
wasei (where can) we drink? (Spanish dénde 
esté el trago?), taiktai tayakaih J killed it 
(emphatic; cf. 10.2), paiktei you killed it 
(TS), taka‘mhirai (tako-mhirei) J gave 
him a smoke (Spanish le di a fumar; TS), 
hamus po‘ kehai what do (did) you say? (or 
subjunctive?), taunekei pia J call you, 
pu'nekei taya you call me, nu‘nekoi taya 
he calls me, taunekoi wanerkalika IJ called 
him yesterday (RO), terulei sa’u pitka J 
will open the door, taseralei I will shut it. 

Sometimes a modifying particle is added, 
as for the imperative (see 13.2), e.g., teroi 
pa‘la I will see (Spanish voy a ver; RO). 
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15.2. More often future forms, expressing 
a personal object, are found. The future 
suffixes chiefly consist of the elements -e 
(cf. 16.3), -he:- (cf. 19.2), or -we'- (for which 
see further in 16.3), to which another suffix 
is added, indicating gender and number of 
the object,’ namely -éi (sing. m), -ra (-r, -t; 
sing. n), or -na (plural), e.g., tereti J will 
see him, pire’ti you will see him (emphatic 
nasal), tere'r I will see it, ta‘kehe'r numeoi 
I will speak it to him (RO), putikire:ti 
you will put him to sleep, putiikire'ra you 
will put her to sleep, tatiikiré I will put them 
to sleep, kasa paire’t wat-a: what will you do 
tomorrow?, toike'r I will sell it (from oika’, 
oika-wa* sell), taulaheé I will leave him, 
taulahe’é pia I will leave you (m), taulaherr I 
will leave it (TS), taihtahe'r skik-a I will put 
it on the fire, takumaherr I will do it; taku- 
mahaihat I am going to do it, tapataihaé 
I will lift him, tapataihata J will lift her, 
it (with another future suffix; cf. 16.6); 
taSawe'r I will speak it (RO), tapatawe'r I 
will lift it. 

Sometimes the suffix seems to refer to the 
subject, not to the object, as in tapute’é (m) 
pula J (m) will leave it for you, taiker (n) 
pia I (n) will teach you (AO; cf. paika: taya 
teach me). There are even forms (said by 
women) in which a subject and object suffix 
appear together, e.g., taik-ale-reé ha’u'kaih 
I will put down the child, taik-alere'n 
te pitkali-rua I will make the children sit down, 
taihte're'r I will return it. 

15.3. As in the case of the possessive 
prefixes (see 7.12), we get different sets of 
personal prefixes, according to the original 
stem of the verb. 

(1) If the stem began with a consonant, 
the following are used: ta- I; pu- thou, you 
(sing.); nu- he (m); sa- (W), hu- (E) she, 
it (n); wa- we; hu- you (plur.); na- they (m 
and n). Examples: tatiikire I will put 
them to sleep, tapatawe'r I will lift t,wasoi 
(where can) we drink? 


3 Seldom that of the subject, as in taike-r pia 
I (n) will teach you (AQ); see below. 
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(2) Stems beginning with a- (usually 
long) take the prefixes ta(:)-, pa(*)-, na(-)-, 
sa(‘)-, ha(-)-, wa(*)-, ha(-)-, na(:)-, e.g., 
paire't you will do it, ta‘Sawe'r I will speak 
it. 

(3) Stems beginning with original i- take 
the prefixes te-, pi-, ni-, Si- (hi-), we-, hi-, 
ne-, e.g., terai I see, pire’ti you will see him, 
te‘kai that I eat (subjunctive). 

In the forms of aik-ala’ sit, as well as in 
taiktai I killed, peiktai you killed (15.1 (1)), 
the stem initial may have been a consonant, 
as the forms are taikala-, poaik'ala-, etc. 
above (1), Note 61). 

(4) Stems beginning with u- take the 
prefixes to-, pu'-, nu’-, su’- (hu’-), wo-, hu:-, 
no-, e.g., toike'r I will sell it, puika: sell it 
(imperative}. The initial u- might have 
been long (u’-), or else inorganic, in pu'kta 
hai ance'r kill the sheep (imperative; FJ), 
of which the verb noun is aukta’ -ai (al- 
though, as mentioned in 4.1, the stress is on 
the second syllable); there can be no direct 
connection between this verb and the one 
mentioned under (3). 

(5) Stems beginning with other vowels are 
rare. In e'rula- open, the vowel e° seems to 
remain throughout the whole paradigm. 


15.4. An indefinite subject is expressed 
either by a- (ef. 7.16) or ka- (cf. 7.13), e.g., 
a’unai let people go (AI), atiikai to sleep (AI), 
atumpunai to sleep on the way (AI); ka’- 
alatei people passed (AI). 


15.5. The following finite forms are ir- 
regular: nu'maka’aka (when) he said, na‘- 
maka’aka (when) they said, na‘Sina- na-Si 
they say (FJ). 


16. Participial forms. 

16.1. Forms which are no doubt to be 
considered as original active participles play 
an important part in the verbal inflection in 
Goajiro. They are formed from most verbs 
(transitive and intransitive) and are capable 
of expressing various tenses. The parti- 
cipial forms are declined and agree with 


—— 








ne = are lh eS 
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their subject as to gender and number, but 
do not incorporate a pronominal subject or 
object. As for the place of the subject and 
object, see above (12.3). 

There are two sets of participial forms, of 
which the respective functions are not easily 
definable. It might be suitable, however, to 
call the first of these forms durative (as it 
prevails in presentic forms) and the second 
instantaneous (as it is characteristic of past 
and future tenses). Both forms have the 
same vowel a- prefixed to the stem as is found 
in the verb noun (see 17.1). 


16.2. The durative form is characterized 
by the same suffixes as are found in the 
inflected adjective (see 8.3), i.e., (in the 
singular) -3(i) (m) and -s(a) (n) and (in the 
plural) -Si (sometimes -3i). The preceding 
vowel is most often a, perhaps a modification 
of a (cf. 5.7 and 6.8). 

The most common tense is an indefinite 
present (or sometimes a perfect), as in 
a‘Sahas taya I am speaking, a‘tahas taya I 
know, awat'aSi u‘titkaih the bird flies (is 
flying; TS), a’ohaS taya I am bathing, 
epit'as taya I am sweeping, cleaning, aik-alaS 
sitting, asoS taya wai I drink water (RO), 
e‘kaS taya hime I eat fish (RO), alaé (from 
alatasi) passing (RO), alati they passed 
(AO), a‘Sahasi waya we shall have a talk (RO), 
a‘Sa(ha)Si waya wane-kalik we were talking 
yesterday (RO), atikuS taya sawaip‘a J 
slept last night (RO), enta’ taya ali‘kamai I 
came yesterday (RO), entS (ené) pia (RO), 
ané pia (JB) you have come (said to a man), 
ents pia, idem (said to a woman), anéi hia, 
idem (said to many; common greeting), 
hutu’si (m), hutu'su (n) has (is) fallen 
(TS), apulahas tahi‘kai my string broke, 
aiktas hu-yakal it has rained (Spanish ya 
lluvid; RO), auktasi (m), auktasa (n)* (zs) 
dead (auktas pa’aka the cow is dead or has 
died; TS). 

With the suffix -pa: or -pa:la this form has 
a future sense, e.g., aya‘lahoSpa’ taya J am 


‘ This also is the name of the piache or medicine 
man (or woman). 
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going to buy (Spanish voy a comprar; RO), 
éa‘Spa: taya Sirakumoi palaskal J will go 
to the sea (RO), ayarlahaSpa‘la taya 
takwo'm I am going to buy (me) a hat (RO), 
atiikuSpa‘la taya I am going to sleep (RO). 


16.3. By changing the final -a of the verb 
stem into -e', a future form arises, which 
according to some denotes will rather than 
mere future time. Examples: atiikes taya 
I will sleep, epit-e'S taya (said by a man), 
epit-e’s taya (said by a woman) I will sweep, 
clean, awat’e'Si (he) will fly (Spanish quiere 
volar; TS), assihe’S (or asdheS) taya I want 
to drink (Spanish quiero tomar; for the tense 
suffix, see 16.6). A similar shade of meaning 
is found in the suffix -we'-, e.g,. e'-kirrahawe'S 
tai s(a)nai wayu'neiki I want to learn 
Goajiro (RO), e‘kawe:Si wants to eat (Spanish 
quiere comer; TS), asut‘e’S taya yaih J will 
smoke tobacco. According to FJ, atike'Spa: 
means wanted to sleep (Spanish antes queria 
dormir). 


16.4. The instantaneous participle is char- 
acterized by the following terminations: (in 
the singular) -¢i (m), -t (or -r, in the future; 
n) and (in the plural) -nu (-na). It is 
chiefly used in a preterit or future sense. 

In the preterit forms the above suffixes 
are added direct to the verbal stem, a final -a 
being usually changed into 9 as in the dura- 
tive participle (see 16.2). To this - the 
particle -pa: is usually suffixed. Exam- 
ples: awatatpa: he flew (TS), e‘kotpa: she 
ate, asatpa’ he drank, asatpa: she drank, 
asonapa’ they drank, a‘kohatpa: he said, 
auktatpa’ he died (Spanish ya murid).> If 
the suffix -tika is used instead of -pa’, a 
remote preterit is obtained, as in asentika 
waya it is long since we drank (Spanish 
hace tiempo que tomamos). 


16.5. If the final vowel of the verb stem 
is changed into -e (as for the durative form; 


5 Without -pa- the sense is (according to FJ) 
future, e.g., auktac hai ane-r J shall kill the 
sheep. 
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see 16.3), the meaning becomes that of a real 
future (although it is sometimes presentic). 
Examples: a’une’é taya Ma‘paya‘lum J shall 
go to Papayal (RO), a’unawe'nu waya we 
shall go (a’une'n waya wat-a’ we shall go 
tomorrow; RO), ente’é (ante’é (m), anter 
(n)) taya I shall come (but ente’é taya Ma‘- 
paya'lhe: I come from Papayal; RO), entenu 
waya we shall come, antenu they will come 
(Spanish llegan; AO), set taya watra: 
I shall come back tomorrow, se'r it will come, 
se‘nu wata: they will come tomorrow (Spanish 
vienen, AO; from a defective stem),® alihe:- 
nu they will return, aikter ho'lu it is raining 
now (Spanish ahora llueve, — correct? RO), 
atiike’é taya ho'lu aip‘a’awe'na J shall sleep 
tonight (RO), atiikena waya we shall sleep 
(RO), ahaheé taya J shall burn (Spanish 
voy a quemar), aiktuhe’é taya J will parch 
corn, aukteé he will die, aukte'r she, it will 
die. As in the durative participle (see 
16.3), the suffix -we’ may be used alter- 
nately, e.g., ekirrahawe'é taya I shall 
learn, a‘Shawe'n waya we shall speak a while 
(RO). 


16.6. Along with these terminations 
(which are also found in the durative parti- 
cipial form) others may be used in a future 
sense, namely -ha-, -he’-, and -iha-. Exam- 
ples: a’unahaé taya te‘pialumei I am going 
to my house (RO), a’unahana napusua 
they are all going (RO; the meaning seems 
presentic in a’unahaih (= a’unahaé; see 
5.3) taya sulu’ anuwa‘kal I go in a canoe; 
RO), a’unahanai waya we will go (the 
termination is not quite clear), éahaé taya 
honai a’oha: I am going to bathe, ka‘monihat 
taya I am going to add (something; Spanish 
voy a aumentar; AO), auktahat she or it 
is going to die (AO); ohuitahe’é taya I will 
go out; a’ohoihat taya I am going to bathe, 


* The form sehe't come from is presentic accord- 
ing to RO: sehe’c taya te pialuhe* I come from my 
house. sehe’¢ taya Sirakuhe’ pala‘kal I come from 
the sea; -he* here is evidently the postposition 
from (23.1), as in halahe’c pia where do you come 
from? 
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a’ohsihana waya we are going to bathe, 
aihoihana waya we are going to do (Spanish 
vamos a hacer). In the forms of the sub- 
stantive verb (see 20.1), and perhaps in 
some others, -ha- denotes past time. 

Notice that the adjectival and pronominal 
forms ending in -3i and -¢i (see 8.3 and 10.6) 
are inflected in analogy with the above 
forms. 


16.7. A true active participle obtains in 
the agent form in -ih (see 7.19 (4)). A 
passive participle is formed by the suffix 
-la- (see 7.19 (6)). Notice especially such 
verbal forms as nairakatpa‘la what they had 
seen, in which a personal prefix and the 
tense suffix -pa'la (see 16.2) are combined. 


17. Verb noun. 

17.1. The verb noun invariably ends in 
-a° (liable to be shortened in certain circum- 
stances; cf. 3.4 and 4.1), which also may be 
considered as part of the verbal stem. Ver- 
bal stems beginning with a consonant or i- 
or u- take a prefixed a- (which also appears 
in the participles; see 16.1), a-i- being con- 
tracted to e- and a-u-, to o-. Examples: 
aSoha: paint, write, a:Saha: speak, atiika: sleep, 
asut: a smoke, ali‘ka rise, ascend, aiha‘, aira: 
do, aika: -ai frighten, aukta: die, aukta: -ai kill 
(4.1), oika: sell, air(a)ha: sing. Occasionally 
these forms are used as actual nouns, e.g., 
a‘keha: tell and tale, story (AO), o'yan‘aha: 
dance, alap‘aha: (go to or attend) a wake 
(Spanish velorio). 


17.2. The verb noun sometimes has an 
alternative suffix in -a‘wa’, e.g., a’Saha‘wa: 
speak, ali‘ka:wa’ rise, ascend, oikawa: sell, 
the meaning being the same as of the forms 
given above (17.1). Similarly: atuahawa: 
kindle, light, aSaikta:wa: play, ayen-uhira‘wa: 
pull, e-kirraha-wa: learn. 


17.3. The Goajiro verb noun is used in 
constructions similar to those with an 
infinitive in English or Spanish, e.g., ma‘- 
tehaisaih taya a‘Saha’ ka alihunaiki J 
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cannot speak Spanish (NC), ma‘tehaisaih 
taya akamha: I do not (know how to) smoke 
(AO). Very often it is preceded by a 
preposition (cf. English to, Spanish a, para, 
etc.), of which sonai (hunai, henai)’ to, 
for, huma: (originally with) are most common 
e.g., Gahaé taya honai a’oha’ (see 16.6), 
a’una’ honai alapaha: go to the wake (Spanish 
ir al velorio, FJ; honai, senai a’una’, ac- 
cording to FJ, also equals the Spanish al 
salir), huma: pe‘ke-ra (or me‘ke'ra’) in order 
to search for (lost cattle). 


18. Verbal formatives. 

18.1. Verbs are most often derived by 
means of the suffixed elements -ha- (verb 
noun -ha‘), -ka- (verb noun -ka:), -ira- 
(verb nouns -ira*), -puna-, and -na-. 

Of these the first-mentioned is not easily 
definable as to function. Formally the same 
as the future suffix -ha- (which may properly 
mean to be going to; see 16.6), its sense is 
evidently different in the cases to be dealt 
with here. Thus beside ira- see (terai I 
see), one finds iraha- visit, see, know (e.g., 
terahai I see, RO, nohoterahei I do not 
know him), in which the function of -ha- 
may not be defined. A more concrete sense 
is found in aseru’taha-(to) saw (e.g., aseru’- 
éahaspa'la taya I am going to saw; RO), 
from Spanish serrucho (a saw), which points 
to an instrumental function (= to use) of 
the derivation suffix (from this verb the 
noun aseru‘éahia a saw is again formed; see 
7.19 (3)). In many cases forms with and 
without -ha- interchange, e.g., a:Sa8i (RO) 
and aSaha8i speaking (ma-Saiasli waya we are 
not speaking). 


18.2. Another not easily definable deriva- 
tive suffix is -ka-, which is evidently found in 
the following verbs: iraka- look (e.g., 
pi‘raka’ look, imperative; cf. ira- see, iraha- 
see, know; notice the long initial vowel), 
uwlaka- leave, go away (e.g., pu‘lakamat-a 
go your way; ef. u'la- leave), tika- sleep 


™The non-masculine possessive prefix (sa-, 
hu-) corresponds to the gender of the verb noun. 
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(verb noun atika’; cf. tumpuna-, under 
(4)). The suffix, is common in Arawak 
proper, but its function in Goajiro is not 
clear. 


18.3. The formative -ira- is distinctly 
causative, as in tikira- put to sleep (e.g., 
putiikiray ha’u'kaih put the child to sleep; 
cf. tiika- sleep), Sakatira- lift (AO; cf. Sakata- 
ascend), lirkira- lift (cf. li-ka- rise), tahira- 
teach (e.g., putehira taya teach me, AO; cf. 
teha- know), ka’mahira- let smoke, give to 
smoke (e.g., aka‘mahirama tawa‘k give (me) 
tobacco, -ik‘alera- let sit, put down (e.g., 
poik-ale'ray ha’u'kaih put down the child; 
cf. aik-ala: sit). 


18.4. The next, -puna-, denotes doing 
something in passing or on the way. The 
clearest example is that of tiikapuna- or 
tumpuna- (cf. tiika- sleep, the stem being 
tum- as in other Arawak dialects; cf. under 
(2) above) sleep on the way, sleep while on a 
journey. e.g., atiikapunas taya éa-ya Honse:- 
ka (last night) I slept at Fonseca (RO). 
Other examples are rare or not easily 
analyzed, e.g., kasatki éa’ya e‘punahaé pia? 
(said to mean qué se dice por all4? RO); if 
the stem verb is e'- be (see 20.1 (4)), the 
meaning seems to be how are you going to 
pass there? 


18.5. By -na- passive forms are made, but 
the process is not always clear. For exam- 
ples, see 22.5. 


19. Negative and interrogative forms. 

19.1. The Goajiro verb is commonly 
negated by means of negative adverbs pre- 
ceding it. They are nohoS (m), nohots, 
napots (n) there is not and noho no, not, I do 
not want to, don’t (prohibitive). Both are 
followed by subjunctive forms (see 14.1) 
or by adjectival or participial forms ending 
in -i (-ni), e.g., nchots tapoi I do not hear 
(or understand), napots ta*pai I do not under- 
stand (RO; literally there is not that I under- 
stand), nohots ta‘ tehai I do not know (RO), 
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nohots nuntai he did not come (AI), napots 
terai J did not see, nohots werahoi we do not 
know; noho& ali‘koni he does not elimb or 
ascend (FJ), nohoS hutui he did not fall, 
noho§ oikai taya I did not sell, nohoS momo'- 
lai taya I am not afraid (cf. momorts taya 
I am afraid), nohoS mapus‘ai taya I am not 
tired (cf. mapus‘as tired), noho’ oyan-ahahoi 
taya I never dance (-ha- before the nasalized 
syllable = ever?); noho pi'rhani do not sing 
it (emphatic nasalization; AO), noho momo:- 
loi pia do not be afraid. Future forms can 
be made with noholer there will not be 
(see 20.2), e.g., nohole'r aiktai hu-ya zt will 
not rain. 


19.2. Apart from these simple forms of 
negation there exist some rather complex 
forms, which are participial and related to 
those described in 20.4. 

In negative statement in a general pre- 
sentic sense forms are used which are made 
in analogy with the ma-form of nouns (see 
20.4). The following are examples: ma:- 
Saisali waya we did not speak (Spanish no 
habl4bamos; RO), ma‘tehaisaih (I) do not 
know, ma‘tahaisaih taya asut‘a’ yaih I 
cannot smoke tobacco (RO), moikaisaih taya 
I do not sell (anything), mairsisaih taya I 
do nothing, mevrulaisa it does not open, 
maparalaisala woika the water does not run. 
Future forms are made by addition of a 
future suffix, e.g., -ha- (see 16.6) or -he’- 
(perhaps expressing will), e.g., ma’Sahaihana 
waya we shall not speak (Spanish no vamos a 
hablar; RO), maik-alaihe-saih taya I do 
not want to sit down. 


19.3. If the sentence is introduced by an 
interrogative word, slightly different forms 
are used, in which the termination is the 
same as in the participial forms described in 
19.1, and the particle -ka (see 10.7) follows, 
e.g., hamus mentzika pia (RO), hamus mant- 
vika’aka pia why did you not come?, hamuspia 
mentzika ka’aka, idem (RO). 
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19.4. Interrogative forms. An interroga- 
tion may be expressed by the same form as a 
statement, e.g., a‘tehas pia do you know? 
(RO). More often an interrogative clause 
is introduced by hama (h&) or contains a 
suffixed or infixed -ya (-y&) or -ka (-kara, 
-ka’aka; cf. 10.7) or the particle ée° (see 
10.7), e.g., hama pia‘kaih nohole’é will you 
not be? (RO), hama nie‘rai éira halasia (for 
halas ya) where is his wife? (RO), hauha 
pw’unaka éaya e‘pialumoi when do you go 
home? (RO), hauha ha’unak (= hu’unaka) 
when do you (plural) go away? (RO), 
anayase’ pia are you well? (Spanish cémo 
amanecié?), for ana-ya-Si-ya (?). 


20. Have and Be: forms with ka- and ma-. 

20.1. The idea of have in Goajiro (as in 
most Amerindian languages) is derived from 
that of be with. The substantive verb to be 
is expressed by many primitive stems, of 
which the most important are yar-, éa:-, 
sa‘-, ha:-, and e’-, which (in a general pre- 
sentic sense) take the durative participial 
endings (-Si, -8; see 16.2). Since a local sense 
is inherent, they are not construed with an 
adverb or preposition. 

(1) By yar- (yala-) the idea of be here is 
expressed, e.g., ya’S taya sotpa I am (here) 
on the beach (RO), ya’S pia you are here, ya’ 
taya I was here (yesterday; RO), yalas sa’u 
skik-al it (the pot) is (here) on the fire (RO), 
ya'Spa'la taya hera kaih e‘rahd I shall stay 
here I don’t know how many days (RO). 

(2) By éa‘- and sa‘- distance from the 
speaker is expressed (be there), e.g., GarSi 
padrekaih there is the padre; without a 
verbal suffix: éa° te‘pia Ruraita my house is 
(i.e., I live at) Robetto (RO), sa° su'lu: 
pitka it is (there) in the house, sa’ sa’u 
me‘skal it is (there) on the table. There is 


also a derivation Gehe'si zs (comes) from 
(there). 

(3) When asking where, ha’- (hala-) is 
used, e.g., halapS hana waya at what time 
of day are we? (i.e., what time is it?), halasi 
waya where are we? 

(4) By e’- is expressed the general idea of 
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there is, e.g., e's (wane) pulo-wi there is (a 
certain) evil spirit (FJ); also sav e° laka is 
in the lake (AQ). 

Other tenses, as well as subordination, 
may be expressed as in ordinary verbs, e.g., 
éahati taya ali-kamoi I was there last night 
(RO), éahat pia Apua ’u have you (n) been 
at Apua’u? (AO), nohots éahatei taya gaya 
I have not been there (AO), yahana waya we 
were (RO), ya'we'é taya wata: I shall be 
here tomorrow (RO), ya'we'na waya watra: 
pu‘pula we shall be here tomorrow waiting 
for you (RO), e'ka’aka when (they) were 
there. 

Here is is also expressed by ani, ania, anu, 
anu‘ta, e.g., ania e‘korl here is (the) food. 


20.2. The negative forms of the above 
words are derived from the negative stems 
noho- and napo- (cf. 19.1) and are chiefly 
nohos (m), nohots (n) there is no. These are 
general present forms, e.g., nohots wai there 
is no water, nohots e‘ko'l there is no food. 
Other tenses are expressed in the usual way, 
e.g., nohole’é he will not be (there; RO), 
napole’é taya I shall not come (there; RO). 


20.3. To express have Goajiro may use a 
substantive verb or the adverb (?) na‘ya 
(usually translated by Spanish asi hay) with 
a following -ma’ana (approximately = in 
one’s possession; cf. numa’anamai to his own 
(place), ma’ana at your own (place); cf. 
7.12 (1), Note 11) —inflected as a preposi- 
tion; see 22.2—or an inflected form of -ma’- 
ana alone. Examples: tama’ana e's la:pi 
I have a pencil, natya maik:i tama’ana J 
have maize, na‘ya o‘ko’ohu’s tama’ana J 
have bread; (negative) napots maik tama’ana, 
napots o‘ko’uhu’S tama’ana (RO),’ no- 
hole'r J will not have it. 


20.4. Forms with ka- and ma-. When 
the object is a noun used in an indefinite or 
general sense, have is expressed by means of 
the prefix ka- and not have by the prefix 


8 Cf. Celedon ookottishi mazamorra de leche (op. 
cit., p. 111). 
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ma-,° which are both provided with declin- 
able (adjectival or participial) suffixes. 
Thus ka- is followed by the durative suffix 
-Si, -sa (see 16.2), while ma- requires an 
element -sa- and the agent suffix (see 7.19 
(4); one thus gets -saih (sing. m), -sala 
(-sat; sing. n), and -sali (plural). The stem 
of the noun is usually the possessive form 
(see 7.15, 7.17, 7.18). Examples: 

(1) with ka-: ka’uSi (m), ka’usu (n) has 
eyes (AO), ka’uiS taya J have feet, ka‘ée’eS 
taya I have ears, I hear, understand (RO), 
ke'raiS taya I have a wife, ke‘piaS taya I 
have a house, kat6S taya I have children, 
kasa’auleS taya I have long legs (cf. 7.19 
(2)), kalu’uSi (he) “has something inside 
(cf. -lu’u in; 23.1), ka’u'leS pia hama’a have 
you got a hammock? (cf. 7.18), kasi’ira’ taya 
I have got a girdle, etc. Notice the irregular 
forms halaS ke‘piai pia where do you live? 
(RO), and éa‘S taya ke‘pioi Honse-ka J 
live at Fonseca (RO). 

(2) With these may be compared the 
following negative forms with ma-: ma’- 
uisaih taya I have no feet, ma‘ce’esaih taya 
I do not hear, understand (Spanish no oigo; 
RO), me‘reisaih taya I have no wife (RO), 
me‘piasaih taya I have no house (RO), 
matésaih taya I have no children, malu’- 
usaih (m), malu’usat, malu’usa (n) has 
nothing inside, is empty, ma’u'lasaih taya 
I have got no hammock (RO), masi’irsisaih 
te’ (= taya) I have no girdle, matikasa has 
no name. 

In interrogation the negative form lacks 
the participial termination (-3i, -saih, etc.), 
in conformity with the negative verb (see 
19.3), e.g., hamus malama’uka’aka pia why 
do you not have eyebrows? (RO; cf. kalama’uS 
taya I have got eyebrows, talama’u my eye- 
brows). 


® They are combined with the following word 
stem according to the same rule as the possessive 
and personal prefix ta- (see 7.12 and 15.3); ka- 
is possibly identical with the supposed indefinite 
possessive prefix (see 7.18). 
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21. Adverbs. 

21.1. By the suffix -ki certain adverbs are 
formed, e.g., kasat-iki how? like what?, 
nohots kasatki nothing, like nothing, in- 
differently; also, cf. pu ée’uhi (?) tanok-i you 
understand (in) my language (RO), napots 
pa‘poi ta:nok-i you do not understand (in) my 
language (RO; ef. ta‘nak my mouth). 


21.2. The following local, temporal, and 
modal adverbs are important. One should 
first of all notice the plain stems ya: (ya‘ya, 
yain; RO) here, éa: (éavya, ce’) there, sa‘sa 
there, near, e' there (AO), which are also 
found as basic elements of the substantive 
verb (see 20.1). Examples: halaitia:moi 
(< ya'meai) come hither, ée° tamoi give me 
(literally there (éa*ya) for me), emai to where 
he is (Spanish a donde él). Another plain 
local adverb is uéa (ué-ai, AI, u’éai, u'épa) 
over there, yonder, e.g., u'épa ni‘pia there 
is his house. wata’S (m), wata’s (n) far 
(e.g., wat'a’s nu'mai his country is far away) 
and pehes (n) near are inflected as adjectives 
(8.3). By addition of postpositions the 
following forms are obtained: wat-amai (to) 
afar, far and wat-ahe from afar. Other 
direction adverbs express the cardinal points, 
chiefly wimpumai (to the) north (u'éupuna 
is said to be east and wapuna, west). 


21.3. Among plain temporal adverbs will 
be noticed: ho'lu now (the diminutive ho:lo:- 
& (perhaps better ho:lo‘é; cf. 3.9) is used 
in the sense of in a moment, Spanish ahorita, 
or also for just a moment, Spanish permisito), 
mapah then, afterward (Spanish después, 
MI), and the interrogative hauha’ (hauha) 
when?, hauha pia when do you come? (RO), 
hauhe'r idem (in a future sense). Other 
temporal adverbs mostly express days or 
times of the day. They are: watra‘pa or 
wat'aik this morning, sawaih (hawaih) to- 
night (probably = sa’u (ha’u) aih), sawaip‘a 
last night, aip'a’a(we'n) tonight (aip‘a’a also 
= (it is) night, evening, Spanish es de noche; 
(RO) ho-lu ali-ka tonight (RO) ya‘la in the 
evening, na’ukaihkati: today (= na’u kaih- 
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kaih Gi: on this day), ali‘ka, ali-kala- at 
night, aipaika last night (cf. aih, originally 
ali, night), ali‘kamoi, wane'kalik, sa’ukalik 
yesterday (cf. kaih, originally kali day), 
wat'a’ tomorrow, wat‘atS in the early 
morning, ha’ukaih always (AO). 


21.4. Modal adverbs are especially palié-6 
a little and maima, mai very (e.g., wihtasa 
mai pala:kal the sea is very blue, RO); further 
the dubitative e'rahd (era, e'ra) perhaps 
(e.g., ya‘Spa'la taya hera kaih erahd [ 
shall stay here I don’t know how many days, 
RO). The adverb he: (¢¢f. 24.1) corresponds 
to the English also, e.g., he’ taya‘kaih J 
also (FJ); in the same sense a‘sa is used 
(tayakaya’sa I too) and tamusie (used by 
Al). Cikwaya means again, once more, 
e.g., pu'laka éikwaya repeat it. 


21.5. The negative adverbs are of great 
importance. Noho’ (m) and nohots (n), 
which are declinable (cf. 19.1), are used to 
express absence: he (she, it) is not there or 
there is no, there is not. Noho is used pro- 
hibitively or to express will in general; when 
used alone, these often express the English 
and Spanish no (noho$, nohots, no, there 
is not, noho no, I do not want to or don’t. 
e.g., noho makamahgihois no, I do not want 
to smoke). Other negative words (used in 
similar ways) are: napots, nap‘ots (especially 
in emphatic answers), noholu, nap-olu; 
noholis‘i no, they are not the same, AO). 


22. Prepositions. 

22.1. English prepositions are either ex- 
pressed by prepositions or postpositions in 
Goajiro. The former are in reality inflected 
postpositions of the same type as the Na- 
huatl noca, moca, Ica for me, thee, him, 
etc., which are so common in the American 
Indian languages. In these the possessive 
prefix of the inflected form refers to and 
agrees with the noun determined by the 
preposition. The following are common 


10 Cf, Celedon guanékai, guanékainka ayer. 
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prepositions in Goajiro: -a’u on, -a’umoi 
onto, -Gi, -tiki for, ~’otpa’a, -’otpa’amai, 
-atpena (< -puna?) beside, past, -itraku: 
in, at, -i'rakumai into, -i'rakhe: from (within), 
-i'u'puna below, -ka: (-ka) in, by, -ma* (-ma) 
with, -nai for, -pula for, -tuma for, by, 
-u'lia, from, -u‘puna below (ef. itpunamei 
upward; AO), -u‘punahe: from below. 


22.2. These are regularly combined with 
possessive prefixes, according to the rules for 
the possessive inflection of the noun (see 
7.12), as in the following examples: 

(1) ta’u on me 
pa’u on thee, you (sing.) 
na’u on him (m) 
sa’u (ha’u) on her, it (n) 
wa’u on us, ete. 
tama’ (tama) with me 
puma: (puma) with thee, you (sing.) 
numa’ (numa) with him (m) 
sema’ (sama, huma, huma) with her, 

at (n) 
wamairua with us (with plural suffix; 

see 7.8 (2)) 
humairua (humaiwa’, AI) with you 

(plural) 
na‘ma’ (AO), namairua with them 

(m and n) 
tanai for me (mine; TS) 
punai for thee, you (sing.) 
nunai for him (m) 
senai (hunai) for her, it (n), etc. 
pula, pula pia for thee, you (sing.; 

ef. 7.12 (1), Note 11) 
wa‘ pula for us 
splerua for you (RO; = 

with plural suffix) 
na‘ pula for them (m and n) 
taulia from me (or than me; 8.5) 
nu'lia from him (m) 
su'lia (hu'lia) from her, it (n) 
naulia from them 
taupuna below me 
nu‘puna below him (m) 
su‘puna below her, it (n) 

(7) tayu‘puna below me 
piu‘puna below thee, you (sing.) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


su‘pulerua, 


(5) 


(6) 
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hi-u'puna below her, it (n) 
wayu'puna below us 
If the person referred to is indefinite, the 
prefix a- is used, e.g., adiki, anai for someone 
(cf. 7.16) or for (in general). There even 
seem to exist cases in which no prefix is 
used. 


22.3. Examples of the prepositions with 
nouns: sa’u me‘skal on the table, sa’u mak-al 
on the ground, sa’u woikal on the water, sa’- 
umei u'tkal into the mountain (RO), hotiki 
pulikal after the donkey huéirrua (ha¢i-ru) 
puliku (to search) for a donkey, Siraku waikal 
in the water (RO; also near, at the water), a’- 
unahaé taya Sirakumoi Stik‘al I am going 
to the river (RO), soka (hoka) wayu'naiki 
in Goajiro, a'Saha: ka (from heka?) alihun- 
aiki speak Spanish, numa nu‘walakaih with 
his brother, senai wayu'naiki (learn) in 
Goajiro (RO), pirraka’ semei unu’uliakali-rua 
look at the trees (with a non-masculine singu- 
lar prefix), taseralei puet‘aka hu'lia (su'lia) 
hikeruluhei (= huke'ruluhei?) wayu' J 
will shut the door lest anyone enter (literally 
from him, his entering; FJ)" The same 
construction occurs with inflected forms of 
the postpositions -lu’u in and -mai to (see 
23.2). Very seldom a -preposition is pro- 
vided with the article, e.g., sa’ukolo tara 
me‘sakal on the table (RO; cf. 10.4). 


22.4. The local adverbs éa°, aya there, 
éamai thither (see 21.2) are equivalent to a 
preposition with a personal prefix (in it, at 
it, etc.) and are therefore easily used as 
prepositions, e.g., a’unahaé taya éa‘ya Ha:- 
tanai I will go to Hato Nuevo (RO), éarya 
Honse’ka at Fonseca, ya tainai in my heart, 
ete. 


22.5. By the preposition -‘tuma the agent 
of passive verbs (see 18.1 (5)) is expressed, 
e.g., nasak-unasgi‘rua na‘tuma they were 
greeted by them, nohoé ali-keni a’u hutuma 


11 The non-masculine prefix is used according to 
7.2. In this example the verb noun character of 
the subjunctive (14.2) is well demonstrated. 
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wayu’ it (the mountain, Goajiro u’ti, m) ts 
not ascended by Indians (FJ), anayawatsha: 
erahoni wapuya na‘tuma alihuna wat’- 
ahewali thanks for our house being visited by 
strangers from afar (AQ). 


23. Postpositions. 

23.1. The only postpositions used after a 
noun in Goajiro are -he: from, -lu’u (generally 
-lu’) in, at, -meai to, toward, and the com- 
pounds -lu’uhe: (-luhe:) from inside and 
-lu’umeai (-lumei) into. Examples; Honse:- 
kahe’ from Fonseca, Walawala wop‘uhe: 
from the direction of Walawala (AI), te‘pialu’ 
in(to) my house (RO), Honse’kamei to 
Fonseca, Para:lialu’uhe: from Puerto Estrella, 
pipialu’umei home, to your house (AO). 
For sehe'é Yolaihe: (he) comes from Yuleng, 
one rather says sehe'é Yolai (cf. 165., Note 
6). 


23.2. The postpositions -lu’u and -mai are 
declinable in the same way as the preposi- 
tions (see 22.2) and according to the follow- 
ing pattern: 

(1) ta-lu’ in me; pulu’ in thee, you (sing.); 
nu‘lu’ in him (m); su'lu’ (hu'lu’) in her, it; 
wa'lu’ in us, etc. The first vowel is often 
short: talu’u (TS), pulu’, sulu’, etc. (ef. 4.3). 

(2) tamai to me, for me; pumei or moi!” 
to thee, for thee, you (sing).; numai to him, for 
him (m); humai to, for her, it (n); wamai to 
us, for us; hamai (irregular) for you (plural; 
TS); namai to them, for them (mandn). The 
first vowel is sometimes long: ta‘mei (AO), 
wa'mai (TS). 

In the same way the compound forms are 
inflected, e.g., taluhe’ from within me, 
su'luhe: from within it, from inside, talu’umoai 
into me. In the third person all these forms 
are used as prepositions, e.g., hu‘lu’ wo‘puh 
in (on) the road (AQ). 


24. Conjunctions. 
24.1. Of the coordinate conjunctions the 


12 F.g., mai pia‘kaih for thee (TS; cf. 7.12 (1), 
Note 11). 
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most important is aulaka (perhaps originally 
meaning together), which is used in a great 
many ways (cf. 8.6 and 10.9). It is some- 
times said to mean and. E.g., aulaka etka 
cir tamolei (and?) this dog is mine (AO), 
aulaka puntapa pi‘pialu’umei pusak‘aiwa: 
moi na pupuskana (and) when you come home, 
greet (bring greetings to) your family (AO). 

Otherwise the conjunction and, at least 
when connecting nouns, is rendered by the 
preposition soma with it," e.g., (p)sa’a siraka 
sema me‘ska bring a chair with a table, i.e., 
a chair and a table. The adverb -he- (see 
21.4) is used in a similar way, e.g., pia he: 
taya you and I. 


24.2. The subordinate conjunctions are 
mostly enclitics, joined to the subjunctive 
form of the verb, yet without the character- 
istic -i (-ni; see 14.1). The most common 
suffixes are -ka, -ka’a, -ka’aka, -ka ka’aka 
(probably the same as the interrogative post- 
fix; see 10.7), e.g., nantaka’aka when they 
came (AQ). It is used in the corresponding 
principal clause as well. In story context 
this construction is far more common than 
in English or Spanish and the postfix is often 
declared to have no special signification. 

More distinctly subordinating is -pa, e.g., 
puntapa pi‘pialu’umoi when you come home 
(to your house; see 24.1), ta‘Sawe'r ta‘tehapa 
I will speak it (i.e., Goajiro) when I have 
learned it (RO), kasa hupute'tka wa‘pula 
waya mahuk:anu ha’unap‘a (= hu’unapa?) 
what will you leave for us who are poor when 
you go away?) (AO). Another subordinate 
form is nantaiwaya when they came (AI), 
perhaps with a subordinating -ya (cf. 10.7, 
19.4). 

24.3. The conditional conjunction if cor- 
responds to Goajiro mulek-e, which intro- 
duces the conditional clause, e.g., mulek‘e 
ta‘tahoi if J learn it (RO). 


13 See 22.2 (2). Also cf. Nahuatl ihuan with it 
and Quechua -huan with, both used in the sense of 
the conjunction and. 
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24.4. The preposition pula (pala, pat) for 
(cf. 22.1, 2), without a personal prefix, is used 
as a subordinate conjunction in the sense of 
that, etc., e.g., nohots anai pot-erai I cannot 
see well (AQ; literally it is no good for my 
seeing); here again the verb-noun character 
of the subjunctive form appears (cf. 14.2). 
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25. Interjections. The most common in- 


terjections are: 4 yes (pronounced in many 
different ways according to the signification), 
hauya let us go (cf. 13.3), halia (halia, AO) 
watch, beware (e.g., halia pi'ki watch your 
head), and anayawat:a: (m), anayawatsha: 
(n; AO) thank you (probably the last syllable 
contains a particle -ha:). 





ETHNOLINGUISTIC OBSERVATIONS BASED ON KALAPUYA TEXTS 


J. P. RumBerGER, JR. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


0. Introduction 

1. Rationalization by informant 

2. Ancillary sounds for exclamations 
3. The morpheme for no 

4. The morpheme for heart 

5. An UTTERANCE-RESPONSE frame 


0. Assembled in the volume before us! are 
texts from two of the three major language 
divisions of Kalapuya. The northern group 
is represented by Tualatin and Yamhill, the 
central group by Santiam, Mary’s River and 
Lower McKenzie River texts; the dialect of 
the third and southern division, Yonkalla, 
was no longer spoken when the texts were 
gathered. By now, it is probable that all 
the Kalapuya dialects are for practical pur- 
poses extinct, and we are fortunate that 
Jacobs’ patient and conscientious field work 
has given us this small, last look at a dis- 
appearing language and culture. Most of 
the texts are ethnologic or folk tic in na- 
ture and should be of particuar value to 
workers in those fields. However, what use 
shall the linguist make of them? 

According to Jacobs’ own statement, the 
texts come to us in a transcription that is not 
phonemically precise. In his review,” Leigh 
Lisker has clarified the phonemic situation 
and tentatively stated the phonemes of 
Santiam Kalapuya. The texts have been 
printed so that the upper half of each page 
contains a connected English version of the 
Kalapuya which appears on the bottom half. 


1 Kalapuya Texts, 3 parts, 394 pp. University 
of Washington Publications in Anthropology, Vol. 
11 (Seattle, 1945) $4.50. Part I: Santiam Kala- 
puya Ethnologic Texts. By Melville Jacobs. pp. 
3-81. Part II: Santiam Kalapuya Myth Texts. 
By Melville Jacobs. pp. 83-142. Part III: 
Kalapuya Texts. By L. J. Frachtenberg, A. S. 
Gatschet, Melville Jacobs. pp. 143-369. 

2 IJAL 12.178 (1946). 


Thus, the material is not so arranged that we 
may conveniently sort out individual mor- 
phemes to make distributional statements 
and relate them to the English equivalents. 
Despite these several impediments, the lin- 
guist is able to construct a descriptive gram- 
mar of Kalapuya. But another and un- 
touched phase of the data is the wealth of 
items significant to ethnolinguistic research. 

Since these texts have been gathered from 
informants speaking in the native language, 
and contain much direct conversation, what 
the individual says about his culture, di- 
rectly or indirectly, will be the source of 
information. Both ethnology and linguis- 
tics are served here. 

What are some of the facets of Kalapuya 
culture? The texts indicate the dream, the 
dream spirit-power, death, wealth, prestige, 
sexual division of labor (men hunt, women 
gather), sex, (of late) acculturation, and lan- 
guage as some. And the most heavily 
weighted facet seems to be the dream spirit- 
power. It is said that “to become a shaman 
and (or) a wealthy headman and (or) a 
hunter” a strong dream power is necessary. 
The dream power is constantly referred to— 
in matters of courage and bravery, of sick- 
ness and resisting disease, gambling, hunting, 
wealth, casting spells, power over natural phe- 
nomena and, of course, becoming a shaman. 

The ideal man in Kalapuya life is one with 
a strong heart when fighting the bear, or 
with great fortitude against pain in tattooing 
and tests of endurance, who is a good hunter 
and provider, rich and successful. All of 
these imply greatness of dream-power and 
hard work to keep it in good shape. And 
he is provident, almost frugal (witness saving 
the spits upon which they roast eels); of 
course he follows the rules of the culture, 
obeys the customs and regards the taboos. 
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It is very difficult to be a Kalapuya now. 
(There are none, spiritually.) The dream- 
power has left the Indians; all has changed. 
The men hunt no longer nor do the women 
gather. Both work for money and are poor. 
With spirit-power gone, no means of living 
the old way is possible. All cultural orienta- 
tion was toward having it and behaving suc- 
cessfully as a result. 

With Kalapuya culture dying and its in- 
formation short, we can say not much more 
about these facets, nor speak authoritatively 
and with documentation. But many of the 
linguistic forms of Kalapuya are solidly pre- 
served. Certain ethnolinguistic observa- 
tions can be made from them. 

It would be difficult and probably not im- 
portant to state the absolute number of 
utterances, i.e. sentences, single and in se- 
quence, that are found in the one hundred 
sixty-two texts. Among them, however, we 
can state absolutely the number of utter- 
ances that fall into certain categories arbi- 
trarily set up by the investigator. 


1. Seven utterances are taboo statements. 
A listing and analysis of them proves in- 
teresting 33 


1. Do not eat steelhead that has not been cooked. 
If you eat it when it has not been cooked, you 
might possibly become ill, you will get aches in 
your belly, and then you will have diarrhoea. 
Possibly you might have diarrhoea of blood when 
you defecate. (17) 

2. You must not court your own relatives. Todo 
a thing like that is bad... You must not take 
your own relative and make her your wife. When 
you desire 2 woman you must purchase her from 
different (unrelated) peopie. You must never 
make your own relative your wife. To doa thing 
like that is very bad. (43) 

3. If your wife has a small (nursing) child, you 
should not copulate with your wife. It is bad 
for the child’s nursing. (48) 

4. It is not good to tell myths in the summertime. 
Perhaps a rattlesnake might bite a person, or a 
yellow-jacket might sting a person, should one 
tell myths in the summertime. (51) 





* Page references will be made in final paren- 
theses. 
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5. You should not eat outside in the darkness 
(night). Your mouth might get crooked if you 
eat in the darkness outside. In the nighttime 
there are many dead people going about outside. . . 
Children should not play outside when it gets 
dark... There are many déad people outside. 
Dead people are always going around outside in 
the nighttime. (75) 

6. If you stand (during a myth narration) you will 
become humpbacked. (81) 

7. Do not play at a distance. Grizzly might see 
you. Grizzly killed your father. And grizzly 
took away your mother when you were small. 
(126) 


Two other utterances almost qualify for 
this list: 


1. If you should kill a person for nothing, we will 
hang you. (66) 

2. Take care. That grizzly is extremely bad. 
(127) 


Notice the feature that all share. After 
the command or suggestion has been made, 
a rationalization’ of its meaning or conse- 
quence is given. This rationalization is an 
integral part of the utterance, the whole 
sequence that we call taboo statement. 
Though the instances are few, all exhibit the 
same structure: statement (specialized) plus 
rationalization. 

There are thirty-one utterances which 
show a similar type of structure; examples 
are: 


1. (During a hard winter)...And then when 
these grouse sang, (if) that was the time then when 
the snow fell hard, now the people would say, 
“Oh this is just a mere nothing. Itis (only caused 
by) grouse’s spirit-power-song, it is (the cause of) 
that sort of snow. It is in that manner (because 
of his power-song) that there is snow.’’ That is 
the way the people would speak. ‘‘It is because of 
the spirit-power-song of grouse that it is like 
this.”” (34) 

2. ...if a screech owl was talking in the darkness 
they would say, “‘Wonder why it is doing like that? 
Maybe (foreign, non-Kalapuya) people are going 
(scouting) around.” They were always fearful 
when they heard an owl in the nighttime. They 





4 The philosopher’s definition of rationalization, 
“the substitution of a goed reason for the real 
one’’ is not strictly conformed to here. 
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would say, ‘‘Maybe it is a Molale who has made 
himself like an owl.’’ (41) 

3. (After a woman has borne a child) . . . they did 
not want her to drink cold water for five days (lest 
she get cold inside, her blood get cold.) (48) 

4. (Similarly) Her husband did not hunt for five 
days, and then he might go hunting. They say 
that the deer would smell the blood, the woman’s 
blood. (48) 

5. (Before gambling at the hand game) Those who 
had wives did not copulate with their wives. If 
he were impure-from-copulation he would never 
win anything. A man smelled all over when he 
had copulated. (50) 

6. (Shamans could not kill Americans, so) They 
would say that an American’s body was not at all 
like an Indian’s body. They would say that an 
American’s body, and their blood, were sort of 


thinner. It was not thick like an Indian’s body 
(hence the poison-power would pass right 
through). (67) 


7. Once in a while whoever got a crooked mouth 
(probably a paralytic stroke), they would (then) 
say (of such a person), ‘“‘A dead person made his 
mouth crooked.” (76) 

8. When they went across a foot log bridge some 
of them said, ‘“My eyes might become dizzy. I 
am afraid of crossing. I might fall into the 
stream. I just will not cross now.” (77) 

9. (In the “Origin of Death’’ Coyote decrees) 
“Tf they (people) die, they will die for all time. 
They will not (ever) come back. If they should 
return, this land would become (too) full of 
people.” (137) 


These have the pattern: STATEMENT (NOT 
SPECIALIZED) plus RATIONALIZATION. By 
NOT SPECIALIZED, we mean statements that 
do not conform to the norm of the command 
or suggestion of the taboo statement. 

The Kalapuya informants were older men. 
It can be argued that rationalization is often 
peculiar to old people. If this should be 
true here, the process would still be cultural: 
a cultural expectation from the older genera- 
tion and one of its‘preferred forms of utter- 
ance. Though we have no young inform- 
ants’ data to compare, we would expect that 
they often heard these statements uttered 
as recorded here, and would repeat them 
similarly. To make a safe statement: The 
informant included rationalization and ex- 
planation in many of his utterances. 
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2. Noted in the texts are a number of 
exceptional sound sequences and devices 
occurring in onomatopoetic words, wild 
animal cries and interjections. They are: 
u (also plus length) oh; qu’q qu’q qu’q 
qu’q hoot owl cry [a bad sign]; Ba’ Bui’ Bu’ Bu’ 
owl call [good sign]; ’a’ ~ ’u’ ow, ouch; hu’: 
says coyote; pu’ q pu’q yellow hammer’s 
pecking; pu’ x pu’ x pu’x sapsucker’s pecking; 
qw’qu’qw’qw'’qw’ woodpecker’s prideful cry; 
1-i’m boom; wu’: says wolf; luf¥ ~ tcis sound 
of spit in fire; tu’tu’tu’ exclamation when 
suddenly burned; xa’xaxaxxx... sound of 
copperhead going along;.. . [excessive length] 
often used in exclamations. 





All listed above contain sounds that are 


adequately described by the author; they are 
phonemes or can be reduced to phonemes. 


Each sequence below contains some symbols _ 


that are not described anywhere and we 
guess at the sounds they represent. They 
are listed with reference to the intrusive 
symbols: 

’ equals tone rising low to high (?): & oh; 
wi... cry of deer;&-he’ yes (answer is obvious). 

* equals tone falling high to low(?): 
q’au q’du woodpecker’s pecking; Q oh (spoken 
in bass voice). 

” equals nasalization(?): a*ha™’ yes (need 
not be expected); e“he™’ yes (expected answer); 
e"he’ yes (obvious). 

" equals voiceless(?): p‘y* ignore me (says 
coyote). 

a equals [A] (?): dddd’ says coyote in pain. 

2 equals schwa(?): 9 cry of delight. 

q”! equals emphatic q sound (noted in 
footnote by author): q’!4x ~ q*!éq’ sound 
anus makes. 

m equals voiceless m(?): hm hm says 
coyote (thinking). 

BASS VOICE (used by old man whale); HIGH 
PITCHED INTERROGATION (by panther). 

Except for the morpheme for yes, these 
words containing extra-phonemic sounds 
occur but once or twice in the corpus. The 


fact of their occurence is ethnolinguistically 
interesting. It must be decided whether to 
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list these rare forms as extra-phonemic 
sounds or to include them in the list of 
orthodox phonemes. Intonation is probably 
phonemic in the language, though informa- 
tion is missing on this matter; but the exotic 
nasalization and the q*! sound among others 
are rare. Consider in English the mor- 
phemes “‘uh huh, huh uh’’, with nasalization 
and glottal stops; and the click sounds of 
exclamation or commiseration. These ut- 
terances and these sounds certainly do 
contrast with other utterances and other 
sounds; in Kalapuya the contrasts exist also. 
According to non-unique linguistic state- 
ment, the phonemic problem can be resolved 
either way; but in ethnolinguistics, the 
problem of use and meaning remains. 


3. Data on the occurrence of the negative 
morpheme wa: was sampled. Of two hun- 
dred occurrences of negative forms, a pho- 
nemic shape different from w4> was noted 
about thirty times. By the translations, 
these differences proved not to be contingent 
on style or situation, but on the fact that 
separation of individual morphemes in the 
texts had not been completed. wa: was a 
consistent element juxtaposed with extrane- 
ous morphemes in these cases. The eleven 
occurrences of uwé are similarly explained, 
the author stating that [e] is sometimes a 
variant of the [a] phoneme. Sentence 
position of the morpheme varied little; 
w& occurs initially. The few instances 
where it occurs medially or finally seem to be 
conditioned by grammatical construction of 
the sentence, not by meaning change. We 
notice no correspondences to such English 
forms as ‘‘no, nope, huh uh, nah”, which 
have cultural significance in our speech. 


4. As another example of this problem we 
investigate the variety of uses of the mor- 
pheme meaning heart (Santiam and Mary’s 
River form—hitpna, Tualatin form—mhii- 
pin) which occurs several hundred times in 
The morpheme conveys approxi- 


the texts. 
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mately fifty different shades of meaning 
which can be resoived into about ten cate- 
gories. 

1. It is both equated with and considered 
a receptacle for the dream spirit-power: 


1.1. Your heart (your courage and your guardian- 
dream-power) is not strong. (22) 

1.2.... there was nothing indeed that they could 
do in their heart (they could not entirely control 
their own powerful spirit-powers). (60) 

1.3. ...a man who has a big heart (powerful 
dream power). (71) 

1.4. ...she went for (she went to make clean and 
obtain a spirit-power for) her heart. (180) 


2. The sense of courage and fortitude: 


2.1. That sort of man we say is a stout (brave, 
strong) man, and his heart is stout too. (23) 

2.2. Let us try our hearts! (our fortitude against 
pain). (29) 


3. Physical and mental health: 


3.1. Or if he would not be feeling good in his heart 
(if he felt slightly indisposed) ... (87) 

3.2. It was as if he (the shaman) were indeed not 
in his heart (as if he were out of his mind). (58) 
3.3. ...if a shaman knew in his heart (sensed, 
believed) that he would not be good in heart 
(would not live muchlonger)... (58) 
3.4. Then his heart (health) got better. (184) 
4. The soul: 


4.1. His heart is not dead. Only his body has 

died. (73) 

4.2. Even should my heart be gone (i.e. if I die) 
(185) 


5. Oneself as a responsible individual: 


5.1. You will take care of your own heart (you will 
then be no longer a government ward). (167) 

5.2. They took care of their own hearts (they took 
care of themselves without supervision). (343) 


6. Being in a good or bad mood: 


6.1. Now coyote was good in his heart (was in a 
good humor). (94) 

6.2. My heart is not good (I am angry). 
6.3. His heart was not good (he felt bad). 


(95) 
(109) 





7. Thinking; 
opinion: 


talking to oneself; an 


7.1. ...that person said in his heart (said to 
himself) (46) 

7.2. ‘‘What is your heart (your opinion)?’’ (57) 
7.3. “...my heart tells me (I think that)...” 
(68) 

7.4. (Follow) your own heart (suit yourself). 
(53) 

7.5. Oh let its heart be like that (Oh what would 
be the difference). (273) 

7.6. Well let it be its heart (well—let it be thus) 
(344) 


8. To awaken: 
8.1. “... when my heart awakens (when I wake 
up).” (73) 
8.2. ... its heart awakens (it comes to)... (78) 


9. The chest or heart: 


9.1. The man stabbed the pole into his breast 
(heart). (22) 


10. Putting to death: 


10.1. I was ordered to whip your heart (to kill 
you in revenge). (161) 


Also the morpheme to die has a second 
meaning—that of feeling hunger: 
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Now his body died extremely (he became des- 
perately hungry). (115) 

Indeed now we have been dying in body (we 
have been starving). (34) 


5. We set up several categories pertaining 
to the conversational situation of UTTERANCE 
AND RESPONSE Or QUESTION AND ANSWER. 
If it is given that one speaker asks or im- 
plies a question in an utterance, the second 
speaker’s response may be of two sorts— 
linguistic or non-linguistic. These may be 
broken up into types also. 

A. Types of linguistic response: 

1. Second speaker acknowledges the 


utterance. 
2. Second speaker agrees or 
complies. 
3. Second speaker disagrees or 


doesn’t comply. 

4, First speaker answers own utter- 
ance. 

B. Types of non-linguistic response: 

1. Second speaker ignores the utter- 
ance. 

2. Second speaker answers by saying 
in heart. 

3. Second speaker’s response may 
be an action. 
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0. In other branches of science and so 
presumably in linguistics, the presentation 
of a working hypothesis is valid procedure. 
In the case of the American Indian language 
under discussion, it was possible to set up 
hypotheses about its structure on successive 
levels of analysis, despite incomplete 
evidence. Subsequent data however have 
seemed to confirm these tentative frames of 
reference.! 

Kiowa is spoken in Oklahoma. Rela- 
tionship to the Tanoan languages was first 
suggested by John P. Harrington in the 
phrase ‘those other Kiowas in New Mexico 
known as the Taos’.2 The relationship may 
not be quite so close, but the reality of 
genetic ties is amply born out by comparison 
with Trager’s material on Taos, the only 
Tanoan language which has been scientifi- 
cally described.* 

The Indian agency rolls in’ Anadarko, 
Oklahoma, show some 1200 members of 


1 The preliminary field work for this paper was 
done largely under the supervision of George L. 
Trager at the University of Oklahoma and partly 
under the auspices of the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics during its 1947 academic session there. 
The tentative analysis was made largely at the 
University of Pennsylvania with the help of 
Henry Hoenigswald during my tenure as Margaret 
M. Justin Fellow of the American Association of 
University Women. Grateful acknowledgment is 
hereby made for the assistance given by these 
persons and institutions. 

2John P. Harrington, Vocabulary of the 
Kiowa Language, p. 1, BAE-B 84 (1928). 

3 George L. Trager, Outline of Taos Grammar, 
VFPA 6. 184-221 (1946); Taos I: A Language 
Revisited, IJAL 14. 155-60 (1948). 
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the Kiowa tribe. As for the present-day 
linguistic set-up, a not unfamiliar sociologi- 
cal situation obtains. The oldest speakers 
are monolingual in Kiowa; the statistically 
preponderant middle-aged group is bilingual 
in Kiowa and English; the youngest genera- 
tion understands Kiowa and may or may not 
speak it at home. There seem to be no 
dialectal differences between the several 
settlements of families. However, as is 
probably the case even in isolated language 
communities, there is some generational 
difference in the phonetics and vocabulary. 
The older speakers, for instance, have an 
[a]-like off-glide after their high vowels so 
that they say yia while their grandchildren 
say yi two; they also have words for items 
like the hair on the back of a baby buffalo’s 
knee which the younger speakers, of course, 
do not use. I have listened to at least one 
speaker from each age-level but of my several 
informants, all but one nonagenarian were 
from the middle group.’ 


1. A broad phonetic recording of Kiowa 
might well use the following symbols: 


pt t &? ieiewa 
ph th kh uo w 
p? t? ts?k? 
b d g is } 4: 
mn u:U U:, ete. 
8 h 
2 ¥ 73 
dl, | > F's 


Each of the seven vowel qualities (w repre- 
sents open o much like the first vowel of 
water as pronounced in New York City) 
is heard oral short, oral long, nasalized short, 
and nasalized long. Any vowel seemed to 


‘Charles Apekaum was our very cooperative 
chief informant. 
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occur stressed or unstressed, and with high, 
mid, low, or rising-falling pitch. 

The vertical columns of the consonant 
chart can be labeled as labial, alveolar, 
palatal, velar and glottal. The horizontal 
rows may be called voiceless stops (and 
affricate), voiceless aspirated stops, voiceless 
glottalized stops (and affricate), nasals, 
voiceless spirants, voiced spirants, and 
liquids. 

Despite inadequate recording, I suspect 
that vowel length is a non-phonemic func- 
tion of various pitch phenomena and sundry 
stress-and-juncture patterns. 

As for the segmental phonemes, it has long 
been pointed out that there is non-unique- 
ness in the possibilities of phonemic analysis 
of a given corpus of phonetic data, because 
at this point in the development of linguistics 
there is more than one set of rules of pro- 
cedure. So, although they could be con- 
sidered polyphonemic rather than multi- 
segmental, I find it convenient to call what 
sounds like p closely followed by a glottal 
stop a glottalized p, and what sounds like p 
closely followed by h an aspirated p, and so 
on for the other aspirated stops and glottal- 
ized stops and affricate. It would be 
possible to eliminate those seven separate 
phonemes, but only at the expense of less 
efficient statements about the distribution of 
phonemes, the syllable pattern, and morpho- 
phonemics. The multisegmental phonemes 
will, for convenience, be written henceforth 
as digraphs like kh and t?. 

Phonetically, there are clusters of velars 
(k kh k? g h) plus [y], but [y] may be grouped 
with [i] into the /i/ phoneme since the two 
phones are never in contrast in the position 
between a consonant and a vowel, or else- 
where. There is no w-phoneme in Kiowa 
and the only sound which resembled [w] 
in my data was found in my data as a glide 
between the second half of the diphthongal 
o and the following vowel in ‘coi coffee 
[‘tso™*i]. Such asymmetry, however, is in- 
significant since there are such notable 
examples as Classical Greek which (except 
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for Attic and Ionic) for centuries had w and 
no y. This analysis is made on other 
grounds, therefore. 
appears in my phonetic writing is [ts], but 
since it occurs glottalized like the stops and 


Another cluster that | 


never has the fronted quality of [s], it too has | 


been considered a single phoneme and will be 
written ¢. [dl] and [Il] never occur initially 
after open juncture and are both allophones 
of /1/. [dl] is found at the end of a syllable 
when followed by open juncture or when the 
following syllable begins with a consonant; 
it is therefore in complementary distribution 
with [1] which occurs only between vowels. 


For example, [dl] is heard in‘kwlzep milk and | 


’kol neck and [I] is heard in ta’li boy. Of the 
vowels, |] (which is quite like the first vowel 
in the New York City pronunciation of 
Mary) and [a] (which is similar to the first 
vowel of marry in the same dialect) are 
allophones of /a/ since the former occurs 
only after /i/ and the latter only elsewhere. 
The six nasal vowels may equally well be 
considered as separate phonemes or, perhaps 
more fashionably, as simultaneous clusters 
of a vowel and nasality, but there is really no 
warrant from the phonemic pattern for the 
latter analysis. 

The foregoing consideration of Kiowa 
phonetic data leaves us with the following 
distributional classes of phonemes, on the 


basis of the syllable pattern which I have | 


set up as (C;)V(C,): 
Ci: p ph p? t th t? cc? k kh k? ? 
bdgmnhsz 
Cm:? mnl 
Cf: pt? mnl 
V: ieauow,iegyQy, 

clusters of i+ v,v +i 
That is, a syllable may consist of a vowel or 
one of the vowel clusters listed above or it 
may begin with one of the consonants in the 
C.-class. Only the members of C2m may 
end a syllable which is medial, with respect 
to the nearest subsequent pause; only the 
members of C2f may close a syllable before 
pause. 


Ce: 


sub-classes overlaps except for p and t which | 


Note that the membership of the C2 | 
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are heard at the end of a syllable only before 
pause. (This means that ? is in morpho- 
phonemic alternation with p, t. Thus we 
have kut writing but ku?adw writing-stick, 
pencil.) 

A syllable may constitute an utterance in 
Kiowa. When it does, it is preceded and 
followed by pauses, which can be called 
open juncture, and its linear constituents 
are accompanied by one member of each the 
following accent phonemes: 

Pitch: mid level (unmarked), high level 
(/), rising-falling (*), low (\). 
Stress: loudest (’), louder (’’), loud (un- 

marked). 

Any syllable pattern may follow any other 
except that no more than two consisting of V 
alone succeed one another in close juncture. 
Phonologically, a word is a syllable or a 
sequence of syllables, one of which is ac- 
companied by the loudest stress, between 
open junctures. 

A Kiowa sentence will illustrate these 

phonological phenomena. 
’hdco” em’kwi ’kho/ ‘“tadémbe’A 
a’khg/ What is your Kiowa name? 
Walking-under-the-stars is my name. 
Words, as defined above, are written sepa- 
rately. The syllable-pattern CVC is illus- 
trated by dom; the V pattern by a; the CV 
pattern by the remaining syllables. 


2. This sentence also illustrates some 
Kiowa morpheme-classes which it may be 
well to consider before going on to a general 
statement of Kiowa morphology. Haco 
what, em you, kwi Kiowa, khq name, ta 
star, dombe under, 3 go along, a I, is the 
breakdown into morphemes. Let me add 
these examples: a’damgia”’dw, a I, me, 
my, dim be tired, gia it, dw is; gia’pelhel, 
gia it, pel think, hel was (gia is a substitute 
for a previously named subject, so that this 
sentence means he thought.) 

A few more examples would make it quite 
obvious that what we have in Kiowa on the 
morphological level of analysis are stems, 
affixes, and particles. 
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Some stems like kwi Kiowa and ta, star 
occur alone, i.e., with stress and between 
open junctures. Other stems like kho name 
may occur alone or with prefixes that are 
translated my, his, belonging to you two. 
Both kinds of stem may occur with a suffix 
which usually indicates plurality. Such 
stems constitute a morpheme class that can 
be called noun-stems. 

Stems which always occur with at least 
one affix are verb-stems. Our example 
a’damgia”dw happens to have to be trans- 
lated by an adjectival expression in English 
as do many such Kiowa utterances, but 
stems that mean think and run are inflected 
in the same way. 

The rest of the words cannot be dis- 
tinguished by form and so belong to a mor- 
pheme class of particles, e.g., "haco, dombe, 
all uninflected. 

Even a cursory glance at the processes of 
derivation reveals that noun-stems com- 
pound freely and often in Kiowa: dem breast 
and ki meat yield ’dem’’ki chest; pai sun and 
khi day make ’pai”’khi summer. Simple or 
compound, as was indicated above, noun- 
stems may be inflected by suffixation, prin- 
cipally for number although there are a few 
examples of generic and locational suffixes. 
The noun pluralization morpheme is com- 
posed of at least seven morphs. One of these 
is zero so that we have ’pagw ’z9 one tooth 
and ’wi zg many teeth. The three most 
common morphemes are 1) -op, tha’li boy, 
tha’liop boys, 2) -ui, tha’li’ (paternal) grand- 
mother, tha’lidi grandmothers 3) -gw, k?w 
knife, ’*k?wgw knives. There are three, and 
perhaps more, other morphs that pluralize. 

The affixes by which verb-stems are 
inflected are an almost completely different 
set from that which accompanies noun 
stems. The only overlap is a set of pro- 
nominal prefixes, best translated in English 
as possessive pronominal adjectives before 
noun-stems and as subject pronouns before 
verb-stems. There are several other sets of 
pronominal prefixes which occur only with 
verb-stems. Through all sets run these 








categories of person and number: first person 
second person and third person; singular, 
dual, and plural. One of these prefixes al- 
ways occurs with a verb-stem if a suffix does 
not. In other words, a prefix and/or a suffix 
must occur with every verb-stem. There are 
several orders of suffixes. The morpheme of 
aspect seems to be the most frequent, and is 
composed of morphs which indicate con- 
tinuative action, repetition, incompleteness, 
and the like. A less frequently occurring 
morph indicates tense. 

Various kinds of uninflected words can be 
distinguished syntactically but not morpho- 
logically. 

Pitch is probably a phoneme because it 
seems to be as much a part of a given mor- 
pheme as its segmental phonemes. How- 
ever, even such a sketchy outline as this of 
Kiowa morphology would not be complete 
without the statement that stress-and-junc- 
ture patterns are morphemes. 


3. Before proceeding to the syntactic level 
of analysis, let us review what has been 
stated or implied about the relationship of 
utterances to each of the linguistic entities 
which have been dealt with. 

A single vowel phoneme which may or may 
not be preceded and/or followed by a con- 
sonant constitutes a syllable; a syllable or 
sequence of syllables, each accompanied by a 
pitch phoneme, constitutes a morpheme; a 
single morpheme or sequence of morphemes 
accompanied by a stress pattern constitutes 
a word; now similarly, a single word or 
sequence of words accompanied by an 
intonation-and-juncture pattern constitutes 
an utterance. In other words, it is possible 
for an minimum utterance in Kiowa to be 
simply a simultaneous occurrence between 
open junctures of a vowel, a pitch, a stress, 
and an intonation. Such utterances are, of 
course, rare and are the only utterances in 
which phoneme, syllable, morpheme, and 
word are identical. Most utterances are 
composed of sequences of these elements. 

It is such sequences that are the subject 
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matter of syntax. The minimal entities on 
this level may be called syntagmemes, and 
are comprised of a word or sequence of words 
accompanied by an intonation pattern which 
is also a syntagmeme (just as there is a 
morpheme of stress pattern). A syntag- 
meme or sequence of syntagmemes accom- 
panied by a configuration of intonation pat- 
terns constitutes a sentence. 

My statements about Kiowa intonation 
are impressionistic and cannot be docu- 
mented at this time. The linear syntag- 
memes follow from the morphemes in this 
way: a noun-stem which may or may not be 
preceded and/or followed by a prefix and a 
suffix is a syntagmeme that will be called N; 
a verb-stem which must be preceded or 
followed by a prefix and/or suffix(es) con- 
stitutes V. When the occurrence and 
distribution of the uninflected words are 
considered, we find that there are what may 
just as well be called adverbs, conjunctions, 
prepositions, and particles like, respectively, 
kodo very which occurs before verbs, ’negw 
then which occurs at the beginning of a 
sentence, dombe/a under which is found 
after nouns, and hw yes which may stand 
alone. Let such elements be symbolized by 
A, C, Pr, and P. 

The two sentences below will illustrate 
these categories of syntagmemes in Kiowa. 


’ko?pel ’domba a’sakide 
Mt. Scott under (in) camp 
*gigia ’em’hetele 


at-night they-tell-stories 


?a’thabakote/ gw ‘‘emkaiwi’i 
they-smoke then they-debate 
ha’giai gia”haice/ 
which (one) is-shorter... 


In the first sentence, the first three words are 
respectively N, Pr, and N, and they are 
equivalent to A (in much the same way that 
a sequence like in the closet under the stairs 
and there are often mutually substitutable in 
English); the fourth word by itself is also 
an A syntagmeme; two V follow. The whole 
first sentence is equivalent to V, since AV 
sequences can generally be substituted for 
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by simple V. In the next sentence, the last 
two words are C and V, and together equal 
simple N. The syntagmeme sequence in 
the second sentence is then CVN.5 


4. In summary of this tentative report, 
the following features of Kiowa structure 
seem to be plain from the evidence at hand. 

Phonology. There are four series of 
stops, two nasals, a voiced and voiceless 
sibilant, ?, h. and 1, six oral and six nasal 
vowels. Any consonant except | may begin 
a syllable. Most syllables are of CV 
pattern, some are simply V, others end in 
?, p, t, m, n, orl. Every syllable has in- 
herent pitch. 

Morphology. There are  uninflected 
words, noun-stems, and verb-stems, and 
different sets of prefixes and suffixes that go 


5 The procedure used in the foregoing paragraph 
is a preliminary attempt to apply the technique 
outlined by Zellig S. Harris, From Morpheme to 
Utterance, Lg. 22. 161-83 (1946), to a relatively 
small amount of Kiowa data. 
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with them, the prefixes being pronominal in 
both cases. The noun suffixes are most 
often pluralizers, while the verb suffixes 
indicate tense and aspect. There are supra- 
linear morphemes of stress patterns. 

Syntax. Noun, verb, particle, adverb, 
conjunction, and preposition are the kinds of 
Kiowa words. Various combinations of 
such words yield the syntagmemes N, V, 
and P. Preceded and followed by open 
juncture and accompanied by one or a 
sequence of intonation patterns, (N)V(N) 
or P constitutes a sentence. 

Finally, the analysis of meaning belongs to 
a different system than the one under dis- 
cussion; or at least, I-find in working with 
Kiowa that meaning is not as easily reducible 
to syntax as syntax was to morphology, 
morphology to phonemics, and soon. How- 
ever, a complete statement of the occurrence 
and distribution of a given morpheme, pro- 
vided there were techniques for such state- 
ments, would presumably constitute its 
meaning. 
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1. Tojolabal’ segmental phonemes (ex- 
clusive of those in Spanish loan words)? 
consist of the following: 


Aspirate consonants.... ptk¢éh 
Glottalic consonants... p’ t’ k’ ¢’ @’ ? 
Sibilant consonants.... s& 

Voiced consonants...... m,n,l,r, w,y 
Short vowels........... i, e, a, 0, U 
Long vowels............ ip ay O°, 


There is also a phoneme of stress. 

1.1. Consonants. Aspirate consonants 
are those in which an articulatory feature of 
aspiration is present in at least one allophone, 
with or without preceding stop or affricate 
articulation. 

p and t are at alveolar points of articula- 


1Tojolabal is a Mayan language spoken by 
approximately 10,000 Indians in the southeastern 
part of the state of Chiapas, Mexico. Data for 
this article were gathered by the authors in the 
field during various periods from 1943-47. The 
phonemic material as here presented is by Supple; 
the morphological material is by Supple and Doug- 
lass jointly. The authors wish to express their 
appreciation to William Wonderly and Viola 
Waterhouse for their suggestions in the analysis 
and presentation. 

2Were Spanish loan words considered, the 
following phonemes would be added: b, d, g. 


tion. Each consists of two allophones: 
aspirated stop in utterance final position as 
in k’anip [k’anip‘] squash flower, nahat 
{nahat‘] long, and unaspirated stop in 
utterance initial or medial position as in 
pakan [pak‘An] setting, nupan [nupdn] mar- 
ried, tinan [tindn] upside down, Eéatat 
[tS‘atat‘] class of plant. k is at velar point 
of articulation. Before t, it is unaspirated 
as in koktik [k‘oktik‘] our feet but in all 
other positions it occurs aspirated as in kak 
[k‘ak‘] my grass, p’akal [p*ak‘4l*] corncob, 
poks ta [pok‘s ta] ct suppurated. 

The voiceless aspirate affricates ¢ and é 
are at alveolar and alveopalatal points of 
articulation. ¢amal [ts‘am4l*] pretty, s¢a?a 
[sts‘a?4] he is selecting it, ¢a¢ [ts‘ats‘] strong, 
ée?e [tS e?é] cold, tamal [t&8‘am4l*] rotten, 
?uhtum = [?uhts‘tim] chills, ci? [t8‘i?] sweet, 
16 [7itS'] chile. 

Aspirate consonant h is at glottal point of 
articulation. hel [hel*] my debt, mohan 
[mohan] near, p’eh [p*eh] road. 

Glottalic consonants are those in which an 
articulatory feature of glottal closure is 
present, with or without accompanying 
stop or affricate articulation. The glottalic 
series completely parallels the aspirate 
series. 

The voiceless glottalic stops p’, t’ and k’ 
are at bilabial, alveolar and velar points of 
articulation. There is a noticeably stronger 
glottalization of p’ and k’ than of t’. p’ is 
implosive as in p’akan [pSak‘an] hanging, 
?ip’oy [?ip*dy"] armadillo, ¢’okop’ [ts’ok‘op*} 
thread. t’ and k’ are explosive as in t’inan 
[t?indn] running over, p’u't’el [pfu't’él®] full, 
potot’ [potdét’] class of plant, k’ak [k’ak‘] 
flea, %ak’a [t8‘ak’4] chop it down, %ak’ 
reed. 

Glottalic affricates are ¢’ and @. ¢’alan 
[ts’aldn] tied, s¢’a?a [sts’a?4] he is throwing it, 
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ma¢’ [mats’] corn pudding, @e’e [ti’e?é] 
brooding, po'é’o [po'ts’6] peel it, so¢’ [sots’] 
owl. 

? occurs in ?on avocado, k’a?em [k’a?ém] 
sugar cane, te? [te?] tree. 

Sibilant consonants s and § are at alveolar 
and alveopalatal points of articulation. 
sak [sak‘] white, si? firewood, kisim [k‘isim] 
my beard, mes [mes] broom, Sak [Sak‘] filth, 
?o80m [?o8é6m] clay pot, piS green tomato. 

The voiced nasals m and n are at bilabial 
and alveolar points of articulation. n hasa 
velar allophone before k or k’ as in hp’ankil 
fhpSankil*] my older brother, k’un k’isin 
[k’uy k’isin] lukewarm; niéim [nitS‘im] flower, 
?inat [?indt‘] seed, ?an medicine, malan 
[malan] enough, tamal [tS‘amal*] rotten, 
?am spider. 

The voiced lateral | is at alveolar point of 
articulation. It consists of two allophones: 
with voiceless offglide when utterance final 
as in ?ulul [?uldl*] sour corn drink, and voiced 
lateral elsewhere as in lom nothing, palan 
[pal4n] stringy. 

The voiced flap r is at alveolar point of 
articulation. p’asarin [p*asarin] naked. 

Voiced w and y are at bilabial and palatal 
points of articulation. wurwuni [wurwun{] 
it gurgled, waw young boy, yohyom [yohyém] 
class of flower, hay thin. 

1.2. Vowels. There are five short vowels. 
iisa high, front, close, unrounded vowel as in 
éitam [tS‘itam] pig: e is mid, front, open, un- 
rounded as in hune? [huné?] one: a is low, 
central and open as in slam tts layer: o is mid, 
back, open and rounded as in ?ohop’ [?ohdp*] 
a cold: u is high, back, close and rounded as 
in mut [mut*] chicken. 

There are five long vowels, corresponding 
in point of articulation to the short vowels. 
These vary freely from oral to laryngealized 
quality. Examples of the long vowels are 
as follows: Sp’isi [Sp%iSf] tf is shrinking; 
me‘hun [me‘hiin] grandmother; ?a:*kwal [?a°- 
kwal*] night; kosan [k‘o:sén] edible root; 
mu’‘¢ul [mu'ts‘ul®] curly. 

1.3. Stress is phonemic as seen in the 
contrasting words hpéta my guava and 
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hpat& IJ stepped on it; but in general it is 
predictable, occurring on the final syllable 
of most words. There is a small group of 
words in which stress occurs on the penulti- 
mate syllable, and for these stress is written. 
These words are, in the main, words ending 
in an open syllable or consisting of two re- 
duplicated syllables such as 4ko wasps’ nest 
and pAlpal class of flower (but note eke yes- 
terday and ?ulul sour corn pudding which 
follow the regular stress pattern.) An 
optional secondary stress may occur on the 
first syllable of a long word, but this appears 
to coincide with stresses superimposed by 
sentence rhythm. 


2. Tojolabal syllables are of five types. 
(Syllable divisions are indicated by a low 


dot.) 

CV ha.man open 

CVC peh.pen butterfly 

CCV swa.el his food 

CCVC hnah my house 

CCCVC strin.himit’ his bird (certain 


class) This is the only known 
example of this type of syllable.) 


3. Distribution of phonemes. 

3.1. All consonants occur in syllable initial 
position in CV and CVC syllables and in 
syllable final position in CVC and CCVC 
syllables. 

All consonants occur preceding any short 
vowel and all but ¢, r and w occur following 
any short vowel; distribution in relation to 
long vowels shows more limitations, owing 
in part at least to the limited occurrence of 
long vowels. 1 follows but does not precede 
all vowels, both long and short. p, é, h, 
p’, k’, s, r and y precede but do not follow 
all vowels. Specific limitations of distribu- 


tion of single consonants in relation to vowels 
within the syllable are as follows: 

p precedes all vowels and follows all but i°; 
t precedes all but o° and follows all but i-; 
k precedes all but u: and follows all but i: and 
u'; ¢ precedes all but o and i: and follows all 
but e, i', e*, a° and u'; & precedes all vowels 





and follows all but i: and e:; h precedes all 
vowels and follows all but i-, e", a’. 

p’ precedes all vowels and follows all but 
the long vowels: t’ precedes all vowels but 
i, e', a‘, and o- and follows all but the long 
vowels; k’ precedes all vowels and follows all 
but long vowels; ¢’ precedes all but o- and 
follows all but long vowels; & precedes all 
but a- and follows all but long vowels: ? 
precedes all but e* and o: and follows all but 
long vowels. 

s precedes all vowels and follows all but 
e’, 0°, u'; 8 precedes all but i: and follows all 
but e. 

m precedes all but i: and follows all but 
i, a‘; n precedes all vowels and follows all 
but i*; 1 precedes all but i-, e* and follows all 
vowels; r precedes all but long vowels and 
follows all but i, e, a and long vowels; w 
precedes all but i, u: and follows all but u 
and long vowels; y precedes all vowels and 
follows all but 1°, e*, 0°. 

Tojolabal consonant clusters are made up 
of two (and very rarely three) non-identical 
consonants. They occur presyllabic and 
ambisyllabic but never postsyllabic. 

In presyllabic consonant clusters, any 
consonant may occur as the second member. 
The first member may be h, s or 8? and (in 
one example) t. All possible combinations 
of h, s or § with a second member occur 
except that s does not precede § or h, 8 does 
not precede s, ¢, ¢’ or h, and clusters of 
identical consonants do not occur. t occurs 
only before r as in trinhimié’ class of bird. 

One presyllabic cluster of three consonants 
has been observed in strinhimié’ his bird. 

In ambisyllabic clusters any consonant 
may occur as second member and any con- 
sonant except the glottalized series may 
occur as the first member. Certain specific 
combinations have not been attested but the 
following have been noted: pt, pk, pé, 


3 This limitation on the first member of the 
consonant cluster results from the fact that these 
clusters consist of the personal prefixes h, first 
person, ands ~ 3, third person, plus stems begin- 
ning with consonants. 
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pk’, p?, ps, pm, pl, pw, py, tp, tk, th, tp’, 
tk’, t?, tm, tn, tl, kp, kt, k¢, ké, kh, kp’, 
k¢’, ke’, ks, k8, km, kn, kl, kw, ky, ¢t, ¢k, 
th, ¢k’, ¢?, ¢w, ep, &t, tk, th, &p’, tk’, &m, 
éw, hp, ht, hk, h¢, hé, hp’, ht’, hk’, h¢’, he’, 
h?, hm, hn, hl, hr, hw, hy, st, sk, sé, sp’, s?, 
sm, Sp, &t, 8k, Sp’, Sk’, 8¢’, 8?, Sm, &n, Sl, Sw, 
Sy, mp, mt, mk, mé, mh, mp’, mk’, m¢?’, 
m?, mS, mn, ml, mw, my, nt, n¢, né, nh, 
np’, n¢’, né’, n?, ns, nS, nm, nl, nr, nw, Ip, 
It, Ik, 1¢, 1é, lh, Ip’, It’, lk’, 1¢’, 18’, 1?, Is, 18, 
Im, In, lw, ly, rp, rt, ré, rl, wt, w¢, w¢’, w?, 
yp, y¢, yh, yp’, yt’, yk’, y¢’, ys, yn. 

Between words any of the above two-con- 
sonant clusters may occur. Clusters of 
three consonants also occur between words, 
whenever a word ending in a consonant 
precedes one beginning with a consonant 
cluster. These are limited to the consonants 
which may occur in these positions. 

3.2. The distribution of short vowels is 
quite free. Any short vowel may occur in 
any type of syllable and following any con- 
sonant.* o occurs preceding any consonant, 
i preceding all except r, and e, a and u pre- 
ceding all except t’. The exceptions are 
easily accounted for by the infrequent 
occurrence of r and t’. 

The distribution of long vowels is more 
limited than that of short vowels. The 
limitation of distribution is due, at least in 
part, to the infrequent occurrence of long 
vowels. Any long vowel may occur in any 
type of syllable, but the distribution of long 
vowels in relation to consonants is quite 
restricted although it does not present any 
particular pattern. Distribution is more 
restricted’ with respect to consonants which 


4 Distribution of vowels in relation to conso- 
nants has been extended to include distribution 
within words as well as within syllables, since 
many single consonants occur between vowels 
within words. This is especially true of r. The 
non-occurrence of ir would also be eliminated 
were loan words considered within the scepe of the 
discussion since it occurs in pirme firm. 

5 The restrictions of distribution of long vowels 
with relation to consonants would be largely lost 
if utterances were considered since within the 
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long vowels may precede than those they 
follow. Long vowels have not been ob- 
served following k or r or preceding ?, s or r. 
In addition to the above general limitations, 
the following specific ones may be noted: 
i follows all consonants except t’, ¢, 8, m, 1, 
w and precedes only t, h, p’, s, 8, l. e 
follows all but t’, ?, 1, y, h and precedes all 
but ¢, ¢’, y, h. ar follows all but t’, @’ and 
precedes all but p’, t’, ¢, #’, &’, h. 0° follows 
all but t’, ¢ and precedes all but p’, t’. wu’ 
follows all but w and precedes all but w. 

Only one vowel cluster has been observed, 
in pursidna polka-dot cloth which may be a 
loan word. 


4. Verb stem formation. Verb stems con- 
sist of one or more morphemes. They fall 
into two classes, transitive and intransitive; 
these classes are differentiated in their 
inflection. 

4.1. Stems consisting of one morpheme 
have the patterns CVC or CVCC. 

Transitive stems consisting of one mor- 
pheme have the pattern CVC. Examples: 
éon- to sell, man- to buy, kué- to carry. 

Intransitive stems consisting of one mor- 
pheme have the patterns CVC and CVCC. 
Examples: ?el- to leave, mok’- to fall, kums- 
to return, k’atn- to warm. 

4.2. Stems consisting of more than one 
morpheme are made up of an underlying 
form plus an infix or a suffix. The under- 
lying form may consist of one or more mor- 
phemes. 

4.2.1. Stems formed with infix -h- are in- 
transitive. Two of these are clearly based 
on transitive stems: nihk- to tremble (< nik- 
to stir), ?ahp’- to be savory (< ?ap’- to sense).6 





utterance a word final V? becomes V: when a word 
beginning with a consonant follows. 

6The same formation occurs with greater 
frequency in Tzeltal, a related dialect. Examples 
are: nihk’ to tremble (< nik to move), puhk’ to 
make a matter public (< puk to distribute), mahk’ 
to close (< mak to close). Cf. Marianna C. Slo- 
cum, Tzeltal (Mayan) Noun and Verb Morphology, 
IJAL 14.77-86 (1948). 
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The other examples are not clearly based on 
meaningful forms, but are treated here be- 
cause of the similarity of construction. Ex- 
amples: hihl- to rest (cf. hilan- to hang down), 
huhp- to fly (cf. hupup- to fly), lihp- to shine 
(cf. liplun- to flash); ?ahn- to run, tahk- to 
become angry, ¢’iht- to spurt, pohk- to be born, 
p’oht- to burst, tahn- to play, k’ahy- to 
accustom. 

4.2.2. Stems formed with suffixes 1 and 2 
are transitive. 

Suffix 1 [-ta(y) ~ t-] ~-a(y-). The alter- 
nant [-ta(y-) ~ -t-] is usually suffixed to 
noun stems, with alternant -t- when followed 
by suffix 11 -uneh; the alternant -a(y-) is 
usually suffixed to verb or attributive stems 
or to unique constituents. The alternants 
with y appear before vowels. I!xamples: 
maktonta- to patch, (< makton a patch), 
mohta- to accompany (< -moh companion) ; 
k’isna- to warm (< k’iSin warm, with mor- 
phophonemic loss of vowel), makla- to listen 
(< makl- unique constituent); skoltayon he 
helped me (< koltay- to help, -on first person 
marker). 

Suffix 2 -tes ~ -es. The alternant -tes is 
usually suffixed to noun or attributive stems, 
the alternant -es usually to verb stems. Ex- 
amples: k’u'tes to dress (< -k’u? clothing), 
¢@iktes- to make up a lack (< #ikan com- 
plete); takhes to dry (< takh- to get dry), 
tohp’es to arrange (< toh straight, -p’ suffix 
occurring in intransitive verb stems; see suf- 
fix 4 below). 

4.2.3. Stems formed with suffixes 3-7 and 
suffix R are intransitive. 

Suffix 3 -8 appears with certain transitive 
stems to form intransitive stems. It may 
appear with one-morpheme stems: ?il8- to sce 
(< ?il- to see), k’el8- to look at (< k’el- to look 
at). It may also appear with two-morpheme 


stems: tuhk’as- to shoot (< tuhk’a- to shoot), 
k’ulas- to make (< k’ulan- to make, with 
morphophonemic loss of n from suffix -an). 

Suffix 4 -p’ appears with certain noun or 
attributive stems to form intransitive verb 
stems: ?a‘kwalp’- to become dark (< ?akwal 
night), namp’- to become a mother (< nan 





mother), éakp’- to redden (< éak red), éokp’- 
to become fine (<éok’ fine). 

Suffix 5 -h ~ -ah. The alternant -h ap- 
pears with certain transitive verb stems or 
unique constituents to form intransitive pas- 
sive verb stems; -ah appears with certain 
attributives or unique constituents to form 
intransitive verb stems: manh- to be bought 
(< man- to buy), éonh- to be sold (< éon- to 
sell), mohtah- to be accompanied (< mohta- 
to accompany), k’ulah- to be made (< k’ulan- 
to make, with morphophonemic loss of n from 
suffix -an), pumulh- to make a_ noise 
(< pumul); musnah- to become foggy 
(< musan foggy), lokinah- to swing hand 
over hand (< lokan hanging down, with 
change of second vowel a > i), hasinah- to 
purr (< hasin). 

Suffix 6 -wan occurs with all CVC one- 
morpheme transitive verb stems, to form in- 
transitive verb stems, the resultant form 
indicating habitual or characteristic action: 
manwan- to buy continually (< man- to buy), 
milwan- to kill habitually (< mil- to kill). 

Suffix 7 -w appears with a very limited 
class of morphemes: helw- to change (teeth) 
(cf. -hel a debt), nekw- to nod (cf. nek’- to 
make facial expressions), sakw- to awaken (cf. 
sak’an alive). 

Suffix 8 -ul ~ -ol appears with certain 
transitive stems to form a bound stem to 
which suffix 9 is added (see 4.2.4.). 

Suffix R consists of final partial reduplica- 
tion of the stem. It appears with a limited 
number of CVC stems: ?alal- to grumble (cf. 
?al- to say), ha¢ga¢’- to make a scraping noise, 
huk’uk’- to smell, likik- to feel comfortable. 

4.2.4. Stems formed with suffix 9 -an ~ 
-on ~ -un ~ -in ~ -n are intransitive for 
the most part. A few are transitive. Some 
may be either transitive or intransitive. 

The alternant -an is suffixed to certain 
transitive verb stems occurring with suffixes 
land 8. The resulting stem is intransitive. 


Examples: ¢ikiltan- to tickle (< éikilta- to 
tickle), awentan- to replant (< awenta- to 
replant), ?iStalan- to play (< ?i8tala- to play), 
éuk’ulan- to launder (ef. tuk’- to launder, 
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éuk’uleh a washing), mesulan- to sweep (cf. 
mes- to sweep, mesuleh a sweeping), lok’olan- 
to exchange (cf. lok’- to exchange, lok’oleh an 
exchange). 

The alternant -an is also added to certain 
one-morpheme stems. The resulting stem 
is transitive. Example: k’ulan- to make 
(< k’ul- to make). 

The alternants -an ~ -on ~ -un ~ -in ~ 
-n are added to certain noun stems or unique 
constituents. The choice of alternants is ar- 
bitrary. The resulting stem is intransitive. 
Examples: ?aSup’an- to rest in shade 
(< ?aSup’ shade), loklon- to boil (< lokl- 
unique constituent), ¢akéun- to chatter 
(teeth) (< éaké- unique constituent), pu‘Sin- 
to bubble (< pu?uS bubble), Sehn- to vomit 
(<Seh vomit); Suhp’an- to belch, sot’on- to 


wear thin, simhun- to swirl, t’u¢in- to ruffle’ 


feathers, hoson- to bother (but ef. hos- to 
scrape). 

Alternants -an ~ -un ~ -in are added to 
certain verb stems. The resulting stem may 
be either transitive or intransitive. Exam- 
ples: ?uh¢’an- to kiss, k’uman- to talk, 
éahpun- to knock, pahéun- to trip, hutp’in- to 
push, kum¢’in- to fold. 


5. Verb stem inflection. Transitive and 
intransitive verbs are differentiated by their 
inflectional prefixes and suffixes. 

5.1. Prefixes. 

5.1.1. Personal subject prefixes 111-113 
appear in verbs only when the verb is transi- 
tive. They occur immediately before the 
verb stem. In each of the three prefixes 
that follow, the first alternant precedes 
vowel-initial stems, the second alternant pre- 
cedes consonant-initial stems. 

Prefix 111 k- ~ h- first person. Exam- 
ples: kala I said it (< ?al- to say; -a is obliga- 
tory in some transitive stems. See 5.2.1.), 
héak’a I picked it (< t¢ak’- to pick), kalatik 
we said it (-tik plural). 

Prefix 112 ?aw- ~ ?a- second person. 
Examples: ?awila you saw it (< *il- to see), 
?amesa you swept it (< mes- to sweep), 
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?amesawes you swept it (< mes- to sweep, 
-aw- obligatory, -e8 plural). 

Prefix 113 y- ~ s- third person. Exam- 
ples: yala he said it (< ?al- to say), snika he 
stirred it (< nik- to stir). 

5.1.2. Prefixes 121 8- and 122 la- may im- 
mediately precede the stem of an intransitive 
verb. Examples: Sway he is sleeping 
(< way- to sleep), lawayon I am sleeping, 
laway you are sleeping. Prefix 121 may also 
precede the personal subject prefix in all 
persons of transitive verbs, with regular 
morphophonemic reduction of clusters. 
Examples: Smana I am buying it, Saéono you 
are selling it, skuéu he is carrying it. Both 
morphemes, §- and la-, mark incompletive 
aspect (in contrast to the forms without 
these prefixes, which are completive). But 
in the intransitive, S- and la- have addi- 
tional secondary meanings of person: §- 
marks third person, la- marks’ non-third 
person. 

5.2. Suffixes occur in five classes. 

5.2.1. There are four suffixes of class 10. 
These are mutually exclusive and occur im- 
mediately after the stem. They may be 
followed by one or more suffixes of classes 
20 to 50. 

Suffix 11 -uneh ~ -neh. Alternant -neh 
occurs after stems formed with suffix 2, -uneh 
after other stems. Suffix 11 may occur with 
transitive verbs which do not have prefix 121 
and marks perfective aspect (usually trans- 
lated in Spanish by a phrase like ‘lo tiene 
comprado’ he has it bought). Examples: 
htohp’esneh I have arranged it, stuluneh he 
has picked it. 

Suffix 12 -a(w-) ~ -o(w-) ~ -u(w-). Al- 
ternant -a occurs after stems with vowels a, 
i, e; -o after stems with vowel 0; -u after 
stems with vowel u; the alternants with w 
appear before vowels. Suffix 12 is obliga- 
tory after transitive stems with pattern CVC 
when the verb is independent (i.e. not pre- 
ceded by an auxiliary) and suffix 11 does not 
occur. Examples: ?awila you saw it (< ?il 
to see), smak’awon he hit me (< mak’ to hit), 
héono I bought it (< éon- to buy), smoéowon 


he tied me (< moé- to tie) stupu he paid it, 
stupuwon he paid me. (< tup- to pay). 

Suffix 12 -y ~ -iy. Alternant -y occurs 
after stems with pattern CVC; -iy after dis- 
syllabic stems and stems with pattern CVCC. 
Suffix 13 occurs with independent. intransi- 
tive verb stems further suffixed by personal 
subject markers of class 20 (see 5.2.2.). In 
the incompletive aspect of these, it occurs 
with the first person singular and plural, and 
with second and third person plural. Exam- 
ples: lahakyon I am coming (< hak- to come), 
lakumsiyon I am returning (< kumé- to re- 
turn), lahakyotik we are coming, latamyes 
you (pl.) are dying (< éam- to die). In the 
completive it occurs with first and second 
person singular and plural, and with third 
person plural. Examples: mokyon I fell, 
(< mok’ to fall), mokyotik we fell, mokya 
you (sg.) fell; k’umaniyeS you (pl.) talked 
(< k’uman to talk), mok’ye? they fell. 

Suffix 14 (-uk ~ -ik) ~ -k. Alternant -uk 
occurs in transitive verbs, and in intransitive 
verbs which are disyllabic or of pattern 
CVCC; -ik alternates freely with -uk in the 
first person;’ -k occurs in intransitive verbs 
in the first person when the pattern is CVC. 
Suffix 14 occurs with both intransitive and 
transitive verbs when they are preceded by 
an auxiliary. In the intransitive it is added 
to any stem in the first or third person. Ex- 
amples: ?oh k’umanukon I’m going to talk, 
(< k’uman- to talk), ?oh ?ahnikotik we are 
going to run (< ?ahn- to run), ?oh k’inanuk 
he is going to celebrate (< k’inan- to celebrate), 
°oh hihluke? they are going to rest (< hihl- to 
rest), ?oh Gamkon I’m going to die (< éam- 
to die). In the transitive it is added only 
to stems which occur in independent position 
with suffix 9. Following an auxiliary, suffix 9 
is replaced by suffix 14. Examples: ?oh 
hk’umuk I’m going to say it (<k’uman to 
talk), ?oh ?ahutpuk you are going to push it 
(< hutp’in to push), ?oh yuh¢’uka she is going 
to kiss you (<?uh¢’- to kiss). 

7 Note that suffix 42 is in complementary dis- 


tribution with -uk when the verb is preceded by 
an auxiliary. 








5.2.2. There are two suffixes of class 20. 
They may follow the stem or a class 10 suffix. 

Class 20 suffixes are personal markers. 
Suffix 21 -o ~ -on. Alternant -o occurs 
before plural suffix -tik; -on in all other posi- 
tions. Suffix 21 marks first person singular, 
object of a transitive verb or subject of an 
intransitive verb. Examples: spayawotik he 
called us (< pay- to call), mahlaniyotik we 
waited (< mahlan- to wait), smak’awon he 
hit me (< mak’- to hit), ¢ep’anukon I’m 
going to sing (<¢’ep’an- to sing). 

Suffix 22 -a(-) marks the second person 
object of a transitive verb. It also marks 
the second person subject of an intransitive 
verb when the verb is in the completive 
aspect or is preceded by an auxiliary or oc- 
curs as an imperative. In the latter two 
cases it is followed by suffix 42 (see 5.2.4.). 
Examples: hk’elawa I looked at you (< k’el- 
to look at), ?atniya you bathed (< ?atn- to 
bathe), ?oh p’ehyan you are going to walk 
(< p’ehy- to walk), éaman die! (< éam- 
to die). 

5.2.3. There are 2 suffixes of class 30. 
Class 30 suffixes may follow the stem or a 
suffix of class 10 and either precede or follow 
suffixes of classes 20, 40 and 50. 

Suffix 31 -e3 marks second person plural 
subject or object of a transitive verb or sub- 
ject of an independent intransitive verb. It 
occurs after suffixes 21, 41, and 51 when it 
pluralizes the subject of an transitive verb. 
Examples: ?atonoweS you (pl.) sold it (<éon- 
to sell), sk’uSuweS it bit you (< k’u8- to bite), 
nosyeS you swam (< nos- to swim), 
?ak’epawones you gave it to me (<k’ep- to 
give), ?ak’epawotikes you (pl.) gave it to us, 
?ak’epawotikoneS you gave it to us (exclu- 
sive), hk’epawe&tik we gave it to you, 
hk’epaweStikon we (exclusive) gave it to you. 

Suffix 32 -e? marks third person plural 
subject of a transitive or intransitive verb. 
It may follow suffix 31 when suffix 31 ex- 
presses the object of a transitive verb. Ex- 
amples: smanawe? they bought it (< man- 
to buy), ?oéye? they entered (< ?o8- to enter), 
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sk’elaweSe? they looked at you (pl.) (< k’el- 
to look). 

5.2.4. There are two mutually exclusive 
suffixes of class 40. 

Suffix 41 -tik marks the plural of the first 
person subject or object. It may follow di- 
rectly after the stem or after a suffix of class 
10, 20 or 30. It pluralizes the subject of 
three different groups of verbs: (1) Certain 
transitive or intransitive verb stems which 
are preceded by an auxiliary. In these it 
occurs directly after the stem: la hmantik 
let’s buy it (< man- to buy, ?oh éontik we will 
sell it (< éon- to sell). (2) Certain transitive 
verbs occurring with a suffix of class 10: 
hmahatik we loaned it (< mah- to loan), 
hsihpunehtik we have dropped it (< sihpun- 
to drop). (8) Certain intransitive verbs oc- 
curring with suffix 21: tahniyotik we played 
(< tahn- to play). It pluralizes the object 
of transitive verbs occurring with suffix 21: 
smak’awotik he hit us (< mak’- to hit). 

Suffix 42 -n follows suffix 22 in any intran- 
sitive verb which is preceded by an auxiliary 
or which occurs as an imperative. Exam- 
ples are: ?oh hakan you are going to come 
(hak- to come, 22, 42); wayan sleep! (way- to 
sleep, 22, 42). 

5.2.5. There are two mutually exclusive 
suffixes of class 50. 

Suffix 51 -on follows suffix 41 indicating ex- 
clusion of the person spoken to. Examples 
are: hlik’atikon we (excl.) lifted it (lik’- to 
lift, 41, 51), swetawotikon he kicks us (excl.) 
(wet- to kick, 41, 51), kankotikon we (excl.) 
are going to remain (kan- to remain, 41, 51). 

Suffix 52 -ik marks second person plural of 
intransitive verbs preceded by an auxiliary 
or of transitive and intransitive imperatives. 
It is always preceded by suffixes 22 and 42 in 
intransitive verbs and suffix 12 in transitive 
verbs. Examples: ?0h wahanik you are go- 
ing to go (wah- to go, 22, 42, 52), kumSanik 
come back! (kum8- to come back, 22, 42, 52); 
tuluwik pick it up! (tul- to pick up, 12, 52), 
manawik buy it! (man- to buy, 12, 52). 
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SHOSHONE, I: LINGUISTIC SKETCH AND TEXT 
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1. Introduction 

2. Transcription and phonology 

3. Morphological notes 

4. Text: War with the Mosquitoes 
5. Free translation 

6. Analytical translation 


1. Introduction. This paper presents a 
mythological text in the Wind River dialect 
of the Shoshone language, accompanied by 
phonetic and morphological notes, a free and 
an analytical translation, and a complete list 
of the morphemes employed in the text. 
The purposes of this paper’are to illustrate 
the principal phonetic and grammatical fea- 
tures of the Shoshone language, to provide 
lexical material for comparative purposes, 
and to show concretely a number of stylistic 
elements of Wind River Shoshone mytho- 
logical forms. 

Little has been published on the Shoshone 
language to date. The most important 
materials include word lists by Chamberlin, 
Kroeber, Steward, Stewart and myself, and 
brief textual materials in two of my mono- 
graphs.! I have recently published a general 


1See R. V. Chamberlin, The Ethno-Botany of 
the Gosiute Indians of Utah, American Anthropo- 
logical Association—Memoirs 2 329-405 (1911); 
A. L. Kroeber, The Bannock and Shoshoni Lan- 
guages, AA 11. 226-277 (1909); idem, Notes on 
Shoshonean Languages of Southern California, 
UCPAAE 8. 235-269 (1909); D. B. Shimkin, 
Shoshone-Comanche Origins and Migrations, 
Sixth Pacific Science Congress 4. 17-25 (1940); 
idem, The Uto-Aztecan System of Kinship Term- 
inology, AA 43. 223-245 (1941); idem, Childhood 
and Development among the Wind River 
Shoshone, UC Anthropological Records 5. 289-325 
(1947); idem, Wind River Shoshone Ethnogeog- 
raphy, UCAR 5. 245-286 (1947); idem, Wind 
River Shoshone Literary Forms, Journal of the 
Washington Academy of Sciences 37. 329-352 
(1947); J. H. Steward, Basin-Plateau Aboriginal 
Sociopolitical Groups, BAE-B120 (1938); O. C. 


sketch of Wind River Shoshone folk litera- 
ture? The text analyzed in the present 
paper illustrates the structural features of 
the simple form of heroic tale, as well as 
many typical literary devices. 

Because of the close interrelationship of 
Uto-Aztecan languages, comparative study 
greatly aids analysis. This sketch would 
scarcely have been possible without the prior 
contributions of Sdpir, Voegelin and Whorf.* 


2. Transcription and Phonology. The 
orthography in this paper follows strictly 
that recommended by Franz Boas et al (SI- 
MC vol. 66, no. 6), 1916, and modified by 
George Herzog et al (AA 36: 629-631), 1934. 
Because the complex phonology of the Sho- 
shone language has not yet been fully ana- 
lyzed, I have not attempted to reduce the 
orthography to phonemic form. Listed be- 
low are the phonemes which I believe to exist 
in Shoshone. The gamut of modification of 
the basic phonemes deriving even from small 
changes in vocalic or consonantal surround- 
ings or in stress is great, and runs occa- 
sionally to complete assimilation to other 
phonemes. It should be noted that the text 
below represents slow, careful speech. In 
ordinary conversation, sharper contrasts be- 
tween stressed and unstressed syllables, eli- 
sion of words, and the suppression of inter- 
vocalic consonants and final (whispered) 
vowels by marked nasalization, aspiration or 





Stewart, Ute - Southern Paiute, Culture Element 
Distributions XVIII, UCAR 6. 231-360 (1942). 

2 Shimkin, WRS Literary Forms. 

3E. Sapir, The Southern Paiute Language, 
Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences 65. 1-730 (1930); C. F. Voegelin, 
Tiibatulabal Grammar, UCPAAE 34. 55-190 
(1935); B. L. Whorf, The Hopi Language, VFPA 
6. 158-183 (1946); idem, The Milpa Alta Dialect of 
Aztec, VFPA 6. 367-397 (1946). 
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the use of the glottal stop introduce even 
more profound changes. 

Vowels: (1) a, e, ©; examples, hak whai?, 
ek” tongue, e’pgaBit red (abs. adj.). (2) a:, 
e:; examples a:’k‘Went far away-from, e:'Bi 
blue, green. (3) i, example, mi’a! go! (singu- 
lar). (4) i:; example, yi:k evening. (5) i, 6; 
examples, niw person, man, né’ wag me—to 
or with. (6) i‘, 6:; examples, wi‘ now, é:”’in* 
forever. (7) 90, 0; examples, o’g%e river, 

gé’no the father’s father. (8) 0:; example, 
uno:’pidik” arrived carrying it. (9).u; exam- 
ple, nuk! run! (singular imp.). (10) u:; 
example, yu:- fat, warm, quiet. 

Consonants: (1) b, p, (w), -p¢-, -¢-, -B-: 
examples, mbu’’i the eye, pé’wag him—to or 
toward, wu’’in' sees, -appa- remote past tense 
suffiz,-du’int suffix of durative action, da:’Bem 
daylight—by. (2) d, t, d‘, -r; examples, dé’as 
and, also, ti’wénér rock stand, Grand Teton, 
i‘d‘wait just in this direction; sa’ri dog, 
mi’apér goal. (8) g, k, k‘; examples, ga’rir 
seat, mbag the arrow, ku’Ssiget gray (irregular 
adj.), sik‘Went there away-from. (4) g”, 
-k*, -h’, -x”; examples, g’a’Sigant tail -owner, 
mi’ag”ai has been gone and will be gone in- 
definitely (indefinite aspect), mi’ak” went, 
wutaw’ hac after having tied by means of a 
rope; wupi'x” jumped. (5) h, -x; examples, 
hak what?, go”ix return just at this moment. 
(6) m, -w, m; examples, mak visible demon- 
strative, niw person, mbambé the head. Vo- 
calic m occurs only in the article and 
only when initial or interconsonantal (7) 
D, D-, 2, yp; examples, nuk! run/ (singular), 
-Dg- active ‘causative suffix () occurs only be- 
fore palato-velar consonants), nda’wi the 
younger-brother, ngé’no the father’s father. 
Vocalic n and n occur only in the article and 
only when initial or interconsonantal. (8) s, 
8, -z-; examples, sur he, she, it (nominative), 
Su’ndoran remembered, yi'zin arises (singu- 
lar). (9) 3, -3, -c, -¢; examples, 3ika’n stuck 
(past perfect), han3 friend, hi’Biz0 old woman 
< hiSi—female, -30 ghost, feeble, be’Sndac 
enough indeed; be’tux in the morning, to- 
morrow. (10) w, W; examples, wé penis, 
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We’Wi—to streak by. (11) y; example, 
yi'zic having risen (singular). 

Noz-phonemic sounds: The glottal stop, 
aspiration, nasalization and whispered pala- 
talization and labialization (except k*) reflect 
stress patterns primarily. They appear to 
derive largely from Shoshone tendencies to 
break up sounds, particularly diphthongs, 
into the pattern CV’CVC’, and avoid inter- 
vocalic glides. 


3. Morphological Notes. 

3.1. The basic grammatical processes em- 
ployed by the Shoshone language include 
stem-composition, prefixation, suffixation, 
reduplication and enclisis, as well as syn- 
tactical processes deriving from case demon- 
stration by special pronominal demonstra- 
tives, definition by the article or pronouns, 
predication (apposition) of words in the same 
case, and word and stem order. No evi- 
dence has been found of other than mechani- 
cal consonantal or vocalic changes, except in 
demonstrative stems. 

Stem-composition is extensively used and 
greatly developed. Types known include 
noun + noun, bahuvriht, noun + verb, 
verb + verb, pronoun + noun, pronoun + 
verb, adverb + noun, adverb + verb, ad- 
verb + pronoun, adjective + noun, adjec- 
tive + verb, adjective + adverb, and nu- 
meral + noun. Other types of composition 
appear to be absent, except in the form of 
nominal and pronominal post-positions, and 
in the special case of enclitics. Multiple 
composition is a noteworthy phenomenon; in 
these cases, two or more stems are prefixed 
to the basic morpheme, eg., ma- gu’- 
ci- hina- (to) hold him who is visible in 
the fire by means of a sharp-pointed stick, 
which is analyzable as him visible (pro- 
noun-object) + fire (noun, locative implied) 
+ by means of a sharp-pointed stick (ad- 
verb, instrumental) + (to) hold (verb). 
Note that all of the prefixed stems relate to 
the basic morpheme without which the word 
would lack meaning. 

While stem-composition may be regarded 
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as the major type of prefixation, the latter 
process also includes the composition of ele- 
ments without independent substantive 
meaning. Among them are the reflexive 
(na-) and reciprocal (nana-), as well as the 
“detransitivizer’ (da-), and the article 
(m-, Q-). 

Suffixation is also a major process, and is 
applied to every part of speech. It is ap- 
plied to nouns and pronouns in the forms of 
plurals, abstractives, postpositions and so 
on; to verbs in the forms of modal, tensive 
and aspectual suffixes; and to all parts of 
speech in transforming stems from their 
basic lexemic function (e.g. adjective) to de- 
rived functions (e.g. adjectival noun). 

Reduplication is a much more limited 
process in form, function and frequency. 
Only two forms exist: CV- and verbal stem 
reduplication. The first form, applied to 
nouns and verbs, gives them a distributive 
meaning, 7.e., application to all members of 
the class. The distinction between the dis- 
tributive and plural is especially clear for 
verbs, in which the distributive can be used 
both with singular and plural stems to indicate 
fine differences in meaning. To illustrate: 
nuki- (to) run (singular) forms a distrib- 
utive,; nu’nuki- (to) run (several individu- 
ally); a plural stem, nura- (to) run (plural 
subject) also exists. An instance of the re- 
duplication of a plural stem, yuri- (to) rise 
(plural subject) has also been found; yu’yuri- 
has the meaning, several to rise together. 
Stem reduplication gives iterative signifi- 
cance to verbs; it is not common. 

Enclisis in Shoshone means the suffixing or 
prefixing of given particles especially to pro- 
nouns, the resulting complex forming a defi- 
nite phonetic yet loose lexical unit with an 
incomplete meaning. The particles subject 
to enclitic formation sometimes may be 
found independently and, in other cases, as 
normal modal suffixes to verbs. But, most 
characteristically, the modal particles and 
interjections are joined to pronouns or other 
modal particles in enclitic combination. To 
illustrate: é’némek” you-all right!, besngé’ a 


already-the-may be, dug’nu: or nu:’ndugu 
may be-indeed (is). Note, however, the 
normal suffixation of éna’pganurak you- 
hear-may be-indeed, i.e., might hear you 
indeed. 

Definition by a prefixed article or posses- 
sive pronoun nominalizes a verb. However, 
since the possessive and independent form 
of pronouns are identical in several instances, 
ambiguity is often avoided by neoplastic pre- 
fixation of both a pronoun and the article. 
For example, in the’ sentence pémépganhi- 
nairé’* wari’n' of ye-the house-(to) build 
future (where ye will be building your homes) 
is no more, the nominalized verb is perfectly 
clear in context and thus needs no further 
definition. In contrast, in the phrase 
u’ka ndamébeka’ré” there-where the-our-fight- 
future, i.e., there where we will fight, omission 
of the article (i.e. u’karam beka’ré’*) would 
change its meaning to there-where-we are, I 
(implied) will fight. 

Predication or apposition of nouns or 
verbs in parallel construction is a grammati- 
cal process of major importance in Shoshone. 
Predicate sentences (demonstrative verb + 
predicate, nominal subject + predicate) con- 
stitute one of the two types of sentence con- 
struction in the language. Furthermore, 
predication is a significant technique of 
modification and development, which per- 
mits the facile incorporation of parenthetical 
ideas (cf. 5-10, 29-41, 204-5 in the Text). 

Word order is also significant. Shoshone 
sentences are of two types, the predicate 
sentence noted above, and the true verbal 
sentence. In the verbal sentence the basic 
word order is rigidly fixed: subject—object— 
verb. Embellishing this basic word order 
there can be subordinate words, phrases or 
clause which precede the major element (sub- 
ject, object or verb) modified. Words, 
phrases or clauses in apposition follow the 
element modified. In complex sentences— 
and in all other sentences as desired—the 
basic structure is made clear, however, by 
pronominal demonstratives which imme- 
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diately precede the subject (sur, suré, sit, 
sidé) and the object (suk, sik), as well as 
locative (sukur where referred to previously), 
genitive (suka of that which, of him who) and 
complex relative clauses (sukura toward that 
of which, toward him of whom). Case suffixes 
(nominative, objective/genitive) for nouns 
and case declensions for pronouns also assist 
recognition of sentence structure, although 
many nouns are nondeclinable (e.g., mbi’a 
the—mother) while certain pronouns are 
homonymous and hence ambiguous. 

Within words, the relative order of mor- 
phemes in reference to the main stem is also 
grammatically significant. While most 
modal particles can be prefixed or suffixed 
without change in meaning, it must be noted 
that prefixed ma-, for instance, denotes a 
visible object, while suffixed—ma signifies 
completed action with a preceding verbal stem 
or is a postposition with, following a noun. 

3.2. Primary and secondary, and simple 
and transformed parts of speech may be dis- 
tinguished in Shoshone. Primary parts of 
speech are characterized by distinctions of 
stem meaning and form, while secondary 
parts of speech reflect syntax, especially 
word order. Simple parts of speech derive 
their function from the characteristics of the 
stem and/or syntactical position; trans- 
formed parts of speech (e.g. verbal nouns, 
nominal verbs, adjectival verbs, etc.), from 
transforming suffixes or through idiomatic 
usage. 

The primary parts of speech are verbs, 
nouns, adjectives, pronouns and demonstra- 
tives. Verb stems describe actions—to sit, 
talk, run, and so on—, and are also distin- 
guished by the type forms CVCV- (w and y 
being regarded as consonants), CVV-, CV- 
and, rarely, CVCCV-, VCV- and VCVV-. 
Of these, the first form is by far the most 
common. Noun stems have entitive mean- 
ing, e.g., person, hide, buffalo, etc., and have 
the following type forms, in approximate 
order of decreasing frequency: CVC-, CVV-, 
CV-, CVCV-, and VV. Adjectives have 
qualitative meaning—red, blue, fat, yel- 
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low—; the most common adjectival stem 
forms are CV- (long vowel), VCV-, VCCV- 
and CVCV. True pronouns (as opposed to 
pronominal demonstratives) refer to human 
beings only, and are characterized by the 
stems pé-, €6-, da-, né-, nu- and mu-. De- 
monstratives have reference to distance from 
the speakers; they comprise four sets of 
references with corresponding stems: -i- near, 
-a- or -a:- far, ma- visible, and -u- invisible. 

The number of secondary parts of speech 
in Shoshone is extremely great: modal par- 
ticles, demonstrative verbs, locatives, inter- 
rogatives, interjections, adverbs, instrumen- 
tals, to cite a few. But these secondary 
parts of speech, while useful for description, 
appear to lack fundamental significance in 
the grammatical processes of the Shoshone 
language, or stability in basic stem meaning 
and form. Consequently, discussion of 
these parts of speech will not be attempted 
in my brief sketch. 

Facile transformation of stems from one 
part of speech to another is highly character- 
istic of the Shoshone language. Thus nouns 
and adjectives can be verbalized by suffixa- 
tion of -pg- causing; nouns, also by suffixa- 
tion of -nai creating and -8a having for (in- 
strumental). Verbs can be nominalized by 
prefixation of the article or a pronoun (see 
above), or by suffixation of -t (-k in the 
objective/genitive case) abstract, -nt present 
participle, -p passive participle, or -t, -3 
stative participle. Nouns are transformed 
into adjectives by the comparative suffix 
-waix like; verbs, by the basically reflective 
prefix na- similar to. Adjectives achieve 
substantive meaning by the suffixes -Sit (-Bik 
in the objective/genitive case) and -¢i, -3i. 
Finally, demonstratives and modal particles 
are verbalized by the suffix -8; while demon- 
stratives are nominalized by the suffixes -t 
(or -r) and -k (objective/genitive case), and 
gair. pronominal meaning through prefixa- 
tion of s-. 

In addition, idiom has transformed many 
words from one part of speech to another. 
Note the following words with closely com- 
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parable substantive meaning: dugan night, 
yi:k evening, be¢ux morning, da:’Be day and 
ha’Bin overnight. Their suffixes, however, 
have original meanings ranging from the 
present inceptive aspect (-x), to the past 
perfect tense (-an), to the objective case of 
the verbal noun (-k). 

3.3. Tense, aspect, mood, and description 
of type of action are basically determined by 
verbal suffixes, although enclitic modal 
particles, true nominal suffixes, and adverbial 
prefixes are also employed. Shoshone dis- 
tinguishes tenses ranging from the remote 
past (-apga), to the past perfect (-an), to the 
simple past (-k”), to the present (-in, -a’¥"), 
to the immediate future (-g¥an), to the 
definite future (-dé’), to’ the indefinite future 
(-g*ai). In terms of aspect, a recurrent 
distinction is maintained between inceptive 
or momentaneous relations on the one hand, 
and indefinitely continuing or atelic rela- 
tions on the other. Thus, for the present 
tense, one can not only isolate -ix momentane- 
ous and zero suffix atelic but also the 
emphatically inceptive—dig. The expression 
of mood is also well developed in Shoshone 
verbal suffixes: they include the optative 
or conditional (-hui), the imperative (zero 
suffix in the singular, -k in the plural), the 
purposive (-mbit, ef. di’kambit he eats for a 
purpose), the emphatic (-dug), the subjunc- 
tive (-nu:), the conative (-daw-, cf. uziké’ 
narrawax” he tried to hold him down with a 
stick), the irrealis inceptive (-’ ax”ai-, cf. 
urénduka” ax*aigu’ int that which they keep 
on almost breaking), and the absolute future 
irrealis (ke -wai, cf. ni’3a ke ha’gap éngai’’- 
iwait I, indeed, will never leave you, for any 
possible reason at all.) 

The Shoshone language differentiates 
various types of action by verbal suffixes, 
some of which may be combined with aspect, 
tense or mood suffixes. The types of action 
isolated comprise continuous motion (-no:), 
durative action by hand (-@ui-), undefined 
durative action (-gi-), iterative action (-wén- 
éxia), completed action (-ma), and previous 
action (-péxa). 


Modal particles provide an alternative, 
although less ejaborate, mechanism for 
specifying tense and mood. Nominal suf- 
fixes can also denote mood and sequence, 
of., -wi3, subjunctive, -pgiS interrogative, mbit 
hortatory, -dag, exclusive, -és emphatic of 
object, -ac emphatic of subject, -hartuié 
obligatory, and -sé’éc or -suak consecutive. 
Adverbial prefixes include several interroga- 
tives, e.g. hini- which, and a few tense/aspec- 
tual determinants, e.g., é’gé— immediately, 
as soon as. Shoshone uses all of these 
mechanisms in endless combinations and 
permutations. It is thus able, succinctly 
and accurately to delineate the finest 
shadings of mood and time-feeling—this is a 
fact which adds greatly to its power as a 
vehicle for folk literature, and to its difficulty 
in translation. 

3.4. In Shoshone, the main classes of 
intransitive verbs are those referring to 
impersonal meteorological events, e.g. to’mu- 
(to) be winter; also, demonstrative verbs 
(e.g., i8 here ts) and verbalized modal parti- 
cles (e.g., beS already is). Many verbs of 
action are basically intransitive, but these 
can be readily transitized by the prefixation 
of an adverb, e.g., nuki- (to) run (singular), 
mafé'nuki- (to) run away from him who is 
visible < ma- visible object + -pé’’a- (to) 
leave + nuki -. Transitive verbs can be 
transformed into impersonal verbs by pre- 
fixation of the indeterminate object da- 
“something.” 

3.5. Voice is expressed in Shoshone 
through nominal or nominalizing suffixes, 
order of object prefixation, and pronominal 
differentiation. Fundamentally, Shoshone 
distinguishes five categories of voice, from 
most active to fully passive: nominative, in- 
strumental, locative, benefactive (ethical 
dative) and passive or objective. The 
distinction between the benefactive and the 
objective can be illustrated in the following 
contrast: umiguti’gin (I) keep on shooting 
toward ye; péméguti’g*an (I) will shoot (and 
hit) ye right away. Voices are distinguished 
by corresponding nominal suffixes: -t abso- 





lute nominative, -m (or - a) instrumental, -ga 
(or -hat) locative, -oyk benefactive, and -p pass- 
ive participle, -k absolute objective. Stem 
order is the following: subject (prefixed when 
the word is a nominalized verb in construct), 
object or beneficiary, locative, instrumental, 
verb. Pronominal distinctions are tabu- 
lated below: 

















a ~ ei Objective/Genitive ooo ll 
First Person 
Singular né né- na’ni- 
Dual (incl.) daux | da‘- mui- 
(excl.) nux — aa 
Plural (incl.) | damé | damé- umi- 
(exel.) | nimé | nimé- — 
Second Person 
Singular én- é(n)- é(n)- 
Dual péx péxé- (péxi-) 
Plural) pémé | pémé- péni- 
Third Person 
Singular sur‘ | u-(inv.)4 pé-5 
ma-(vis.)4 
Dual surux‘| (as for plural)| péxé-5 
Plural suré‘ | uré-(inv.)4 pémé-§ 
mari-(vis.)4 | 





3.6. Shoshone concepts of plurality are 
subtle and flow almost imperceptibly into 
their overall doctrine of generalization and 
abstraction, an idea with which the trans- 
formation of one part of speech into another 
and hence the facile use of similes is closely 
associated. Nouns and adjectives on the 
one hand and verbs on the other are equipped 
with sets of pluralizing mechanisms. 

Many nouns referring to persons are 
distingyished as singular, dual or plural by 
means of the suffixes -pé, -nux, and -né, 
respectively. Other animate nouns have 
the singular and the distributive, ie., a 
reference to all beings of the class, e.g., cu’ 
gupé old man, cu’cugu’é old men, g¥e’a bird. 
gu’g”ai birds. Still others have a singular 


4 Actually demonstratives. 
5 Actually reflexives; benefactive in the sense 
that the subject and object are identical. 
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and one of two abstracting forms: -t (-k in 
the objective case), which refers to the 
general class as a series of entities, e.g., 
niw person, ni’wit people; o’g%e river, o’g*et 
rivers. Or else -6', which refers to the gen- 
eral quality expressed in given entities, cf. 
do’'ya mountain, do’yaBi mountain range; 
o’g*eB' river-course; mbi’a the mother; mbi‘api 
the female; e:k* tongue, e:'guBi tongue-plant. 
Finally, a few nouns have entirely separate 
singular and plural stems, cf. ty”’iapé boy, 
pi‘hiané boys. Adjectives achieve plurality 
as abstracts (-t, or -6' + t), or as distribu- 
tives (initial CV reduplication). 

Verbs do not have to agree in number with 
their subjects: use of a singular verb with a 
plural subject usually indicates action taken 
singly (one-by-one). Initial CV reduplica- 
tion is, however, the most common way of 
indicating the action of a plural subject 
(iterative action by a singular or plural 
subject is indicated by verb stem reduplica- 
tion). In addition, a number of verbs have 
separate singular and plural stems, e.g. 
wéné—one stands, do’'8o—several stand; za’ri- 
one sits, yi’g”i several sit; ha’Bi—one lies, 
gva’Bi several lie; yi'zi—one rises, yu’ri— 
several rise; ni’g*i—one speaks, ni’mé— 
several speak. Finally, the verbal suffix -k 
is optionally employed to indicate a plural 
imperative; often, however, the distributive 
form of the verb is used instead. 

It should be noted that, in compound 
verbal nouns, both the nominal and verbal 
stems are declined to form the plural. For 
example, g”e’agarir bird-seat (butte), and 
gu’g’aiyig"id buttes. 


4. Text: War with the Mosquitoes. 

1. sur 2. sim 3. niw 4. ty” iwiti 5. suk 6. 
i’Zapa 7. ga’nhik 8. pi’din 9. i/3apa 10. 
urénte’g’ahin//11. sur 12. i/Zapé 13. 
ohaganhigant 14. urénte’g*ahin / / 15. sur 
16. i’Zapé 17. uri’Bin “18. pén’ 19. én 20. 
ha’ganai 21, gi’mar 22. né’wag 23. pi’din 
24. néna’ru’epk!” 25. me 26. sur 27. i’3apé 
28. uni’k¥ / / “29. suré 30. wi - 31. surént 
32. mo’phopifit 33. pi’tipi~it 34. ku’Siget 
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35. pi/Bit 36. tu’huZit 37. pi’Bit 38. o’hasit 
39. pi/Bit 40. o’yod 41. nana’rian’ - 42. né 
na’/niw 43. ga’nhik 44. pi’din 45. né 46. 
uré’é’géBidix 47. nuki’k” / / 48. su’ré 49. wi‘ 
50. né na/niw 51. o’yogugécu”an 52. uréwa- 
813” / / 53. si’dé 54. mo’pho 55. dugnu: 
56. pi/Biti 57. so:’wes / / 58. sur 59. wi‘ 60. 
iZapé 61. “han” 62. me 63. yi’g*in / / 64. 
sur 65. i’/3apé 66. te’g’ahin ‘67. sit 68. niw 
69. né’wag 70. pidi’- ‘71. sur 72. mo’pho 73. 
né na’niw 74. cu”’angén’ 75. me”ac 76. né 
na‘ru’engén //77. gi‘mak 78. né’wagant 
79. u’ka 80. n’damébeka’ré”! / / 81. damé 
82. ni/méré”? 83. pé’wag 84. uréfi’dik 85. 
péna’niw // 86. damé 87. ha’ganik 88. 
ubeka’handé’'?” 89. me 90. sur 91. urédi’Sin 
/ / “92. mi’ak 93. mek*! / / 94. u’kur 95. 
daméganhima’rang’ar 96. mi’as 97. uni’- 
méré’'!”’ / / 98. suré 99. wi‘ 100. ni’wit 101. 
sukur 102. mi’as 103. suk 104. o:’gix / / 105. 
sur 106. wi‘ 107. o’yok 108. sik 109. ga’sagant 
110. uni’k / / “111. pémé 112. ga’kasagant 
113. a:’k‘Went 114. yi’zigint 115. né’Ba 
116. ga’rik!”’ / / 117. sur 118. wi‘ 119. hai’’- 
igina 120. pi’agYea 121. a:’k‘Went 122. 
yi zigint 123. u’Ba 124. ga’rifid - 125. sur 
126. wi‘ 127. ura:’ nidawax* / / 128. sur 
129. wi‘ 130. pa’sia 131. pé’nésé@’éc 132. 
u’Ba 133. ga’rifidi8 134. ura:’nidawax” / / 
135. sur 136. wi‘ 137. dé’as 138. do’g*arika 
139. pé’nés®’éc 140. u’Ba 141. ga’rifidi’ 
142. ura:’nidawax” / / 143. sur 144. dé’as 
145. gu’iarika 146. pé’nésé’éc 147. yi'zigint 
148. u’Ba 149. ga’riZidiS 150. ura:’nidawax” 
//151. sur 152. dé’as 153. mu’/mbié 154. 
u’Ba 155. ga’riBidiS 156. ura:’nidawax” / / 
157. sur 158. dé’as 159. do’SaBit 160. mu’mbié 
161. u’Ba 162. ga’riBidis 163. dé’as 164. ura:’- 
nidawax” / / 165. pé’méndac 166. péti”"” 
167. me 168. sur 169. i’3apé 170. uréni’k” / / 
171. sur 172. wi‘ 173. po’ko 174. ti’nzaya 
175. ndeé - ‘176. mek” 177. é’nésé’éc!” 178. 
me 179. pén 180. uni’g*ink” - 181. pé’nésé’éc 
182. yi’zikié 183. u’Ba 184. ga’rifid / / 
185. hé”’ééi 186. nérasu’’aZid’”’ 187. me 
188. sur 189. suk 190. po’ko 191. uni’ky / / 
192. ‘mek 193. é’nésé’Ec!”’ 194. me 195. sur 
196. suka 197. da:/Beng*asaBa 198. uni’kY / / 


199. sur 200. wi‘,201. yi’zikié 202. u’Ba 203. 
ga’ri8id 204. su’waixus 205. po’kowaixus 
206. hé”’ééi 207. urasu’”’aBid / / 208. ‘“‘mek* 
209. é’nésé’éc!’’ 210. me 211. sur 212. a’- 
ning*ak*a 213. uni’k” / / 214. sur 215. wi‘ 
216. a’nipg*ak”a 217. pé’nésé’éc 218. yi'zi- 
kié 219. u’Ba 220. ga’rifid / / “221. é’néndac 
222. dé’as 223. nérasu”’aBid’’ 224. me 225. 
sur 226. i3apé 227. su’karéas 228. a’ning”ak*a 
229. uni’k* / / ‘230. ke 231. du’guram’ 232. 
hi’/mba 233. uSeka’wai” / / 234. us 235. 
sur 236. wi‘ 237. o’yok 238. sik 239. dire’tica 
240. ga’sagant 241. uni’mawasunt 242.// 
“ke 243. du’guram’ 244. ha’gani 245. naha’- 
wai” 246. me 247. sur 248. uréni’k*/ / 
249. “mek 250. én 251. di/Bizimotoxa 252. 
é’nen’nawawu”i! 253. ha’ganiduk’ 254. 
énént?” / / 255. sur 256. wi‘ 257. yi’zikvac 
258. bu@:! bu@:!” 259. me’yi’g*imiar 260. 
yi'zigint 261. u’Ba 262. ga’rifid 263. di’Bizi 
264. hé”’6ti 265. urasu”’aGid / / “266. é’néwi' 
267. urébika’xarak 268. su’réwi3 269. 6-na’p 
ganurak” 270. me 271. sur 272. suk 273. 
di’Bizimotxoci 274. uni’k” 275. sur 276. 
i’Zapé / / 277. us 278. sur 279. wi‘ 280. 
i’3Zapé 281. sik 282. dire’tica 283. ga’sagandin 
284. maga’@aigit 285. usu’waixid 286. sur 
287. u’u’ndoran 288. su’ka 289. si’Bako / / 
290. “é’némek* 291. na’wawu’i! 292. é’nén’ 
293. yi’zikvac 294. né’Ba 295. ga’rifidiré’'!”’ 
/ / 296. sur 297. wi‘ 298. si’/Bako 299. 
yi’zik”ac 300. nga’saci 301. ke 302. bikax’ / / 
303. sur 304. wi‘ 305. ani’yi’zigint 306. u‘Ba 
307. ga’rifidiS 308. sur 309. wi‘ 310. i’3apé 
311. ke 312. uSu’mbara’in 313. pémba 
314. pnga’rifidi / / 315. uwusu’mbara’indik 
316. sur 317. i’3apé 318, sur 319. wi‘ 320. 
si‘Bako 321. u”’andap 322. wupi’x” / / 323. 
sur 324. su’Bedak 325. uwu3’ 326. usu’m- 
barun / / 327. sur 328. wi‘ 329. i’3apé 330. 
i’Siza / / 331. é’néduk 332. émba’ndam 333. 
ubeka’nhu’’” / / 334. ty” iwiéa “335. mek* 
336. u’i’yai!” 337. me 338. sur 339. uni’k” / / 
340. “be&ngé’a 341. dawupi’dixén” / / 342. 
sur 343. wi‘ 344. sim 345. ha’@in 346. 
uw’ i’‘yand 347. uwu’in 348. péma’ré 349. 
una’hankv / / “350. mi’ak 351. mek”” 352. 
me 353. sur 354. i/3apé 355. ureni’kw / / 





356. su’ré 357. wi‘ 358. no:/hafidim 359. 
o:giS 360. uwu”’in 361. suk 362. péndi’red 
363. no:r 364. ugi/makv / / 365. “mek* 366. 
én 367. si/Bako! 368. é’nén’ 369. yi’zik”ac 
370. u’Binais 371. u’Ba 372. ga’rifidig*andé’! 
373. me 374. sur 375. uni’k* 376. su’ka 377. 
sur 378. 3i’togia 379. uhi’win / / “380. 
é’néwi‘ 381. im 382. gé’tank” 383. umu3’a 
384. wutaw’handé’ 385. dé’as 386. uzataw’- 
handé’!”’ / / 387. sur 388. wi‘ 389. umu’3a 
390. wutaw’h’ac 391. u’andap 392. yi'- 
zik”ac 393. u’régas 394. pi’difidik~ / / ‘395. 
be’Sihan 396. uzataw’an?” 397. me 398. sur 
399. uni’k” 400. i/3apé / / “401. kehan 
402. usu’mbara’in?” 403. me 404. sur 405. 
uri’Bin / / “406. beSndam” 407. ma’wagant 
408. do” ix*andé’ “409. me 410. sur 411. 
i/Zapé 412. uréni’k” / / 413. bes 414. suré 
415. ma’wagant 416. do”ix” 417. sit 418. 
i/Sapé 419. urépé”’ak” / / 420. magi’/manak” 
421. sit 422. i/3apé 423. mawiti’g’ax / / 424. 
péni’i’zapé 425. witi’g”aho’ik 426. sur 427. 
sik 428. péndire’da 429. péno:’gant 430. 
ma3apai‘hié 431. ma3Zato’yawénéxia / / 432. 
sur 433. wi‘ 434. i’Zapé 435. go”iniS 436. 
mamba’mb' 437. witi’k / / 438. mba’mbi 
439. sur 440. wico’x*aiwénéxia 441. péndiku’- 
mba ‘442. nana’ndés 443. né’wi 444. 
wasi/nin” 445. me 446. sur 447. uni’k* 448. 
i’Zapé / / 449. sur 450. wi 451. i’Zapé 452. 
ndi’redimban 453. wupi‘hié ‘454. urédaki’- 
Six"andé’’” 455. me’yi’g*it 456. u’ré8an 
457. wupi’wénéxia / / 458. urédaké” agui- 
k*ac 459. u’réwand 460. sur 461. daké’”’ak” 
462. ‘ai!’ // 463. ‘ma/‘réwandés 464. 
daké”ak*” 465. me 466. sur 467. uni’k* / / 
“468. ha’ganiZaram’ 469. marémé:’handé’?”’ 
// 470. sur 471. i’3apé “472. gukek!”’ 473. 
me 474. uréni’k” / / 475. suré 476. wi‘ 477. 
so:’pgugukeS 478. upi’anguk 479. uwuga’- 
ripgis 480. suré 481. wi‘ 482. upi’’agotos 
483. suk 484. ndu’ru’a 485. uza’yac 486. 
u’‘kur 487. we:’handin 488. ga’Bant 489. 
uza’wi / / 490. sur 491. wi‘ 492. ugupé’r- 
hah*ak 493. u’wand 494. gu’iget 495. 
ké’akv / / 496. u’suwi‘ 497. su’ré 498. 


yp gé’ap 499. é’gati 500. nayi’k” 501. né’- 
wigéso’yunt / / 502. sur 503. wi‘ 504. i’Zapé 
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505. pénga’nhigar 506. go”in / / 507. sur 
508. wi‘ 509. pénga’nhik 510. pi’dinky / / 
511. us 512. su’Bega / / 513. i’Zapé 514. 
i’B' 515. pa:’sagai 516. da’3zak*agin’ / / 


5. Free translation. 

1-10. He, one man, a youth, arrives at 
(the) home of Coyote, of Coyote their chief. 
11-14. He, Coyote, Yellow-Tipi Owner, is 
their chief. 15-28. He, Coyote, is asking 
him: “Tell me, whence you come to me!” 
Thus he, Coyote, said it. 29-47. “They 
now—they who are mosquito-fly, big-fly, 
gray fly, black fly, yellow fly, all dangerous— 
are arriving at my people’s home; at the 
moment of their 48-52 arrival Iran. They 
now have entirely devoured my people, 
having killed them.” 53-57. These mos- 
quitoes must all have been large indeed, 
long ago. 58-63 Now he, Coyote, “Yes,” 
thus is saying. 64-76. He, Coyote, is 
announcing: ‘“This man (who has) come to 
me—‘He, Mosquito, is destroying my peo- 
ple,’—just thus is he telling me. 77-80. 
Come ye with me there where we will 
fight! 81-85. We will talk with him 
(about) their arrival among his people. 
86-91. How might we fight them? Thus 
is he asking them. 92-97. “All right, go 
ye! Having gone there, beyond our homes, 
we will talk about it.” 98-104. Now they, 
(the) people, having gone thither, are just 
assembling there. 105-110. He now said it 
to all Winged Creatures here. 111-116. 
“Ye Winged Creatures, flying from far 
away sit one-by-one on me.” 117-127. 
Now first he, Eagle, flying from far away 
alights on him—now he tried to knock him 
down. 128-134. Now he, Bald Eagle, 
alighting next on him, tried to knock him 
down. 135-142. And he, Vulture, alighting 
next on him, tried to knock him down. 143- 
150. And he, Chicken Hawk, flying next 
(and) alighting on him, tried to kneck him 
down. 151-156. And he, Owl, alighting on 
him, tried to knock him down. 157-164. 
And he, White Owl, alighting on him, also 
tried to knock him down. 165-170. “Ye 
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are the very ones (who are) heavy,” thus he, 
Coyote, said to them. 171-184. Now he, 
Burrowing Owl, Prairee Dog’s Brother-in- 
Law,—to whom “all right, you next!’ has 
been said—(is) flying next (and) alights on 
him. 185-191. “(You) come clawing me a 
little,’ thus he said it to that Burrowing 
Owl. 192-198. “All right, you next!” Thus 
he said it to him who is Speckle-Breasted 
Hawk. 199-207. Now he, flying, alights on 
him in the same way as Burrowing-Owl, 
clawing him a little. 208-213. “All right, 
you next!” Thus he said it to Yellow- 
Throat. 214-220. Now he, Yellow-Throat, 
flying next, alights on him. 221-229. 
“You(’re) the very one also (to) come claw- 
ing me,” thus he, Coyote, said it also to 
him who is Yellow-Throat. 230-233. “In- 
deed, we have no means at all to fight 
them.” 234-241. It is he now who is a 
distruster of all these little Winged 
Creatures. 242-248. “Indeed, we can do 
nothing at all,’”’ thus he said to them. 249- 
254. “All right you, Humming Bird, you be 
the one to try! How about you, indeed?” 
255-265. He now, having risen, flies as 
though saying “bu8:! bu§:!” (and) alights 
on him, clawing him very lightly. 266- 
276. ‘Now, you only make noise (for) them; 
you would be the very one they might hear,” 
thus he said it to that little Humming Bird, 
he Coyote. 277-289. It is he, Coyote, who 
now remembers (from) among the small 
Winged Creatures which he sees the right 
one, who is Dwarf Owl. 290-295. “All 
right, try yourself! Having arisen, you will 
alight on me.” 296-302. Now he, Dwarf 
Owl, having arisen, (his) little wings are 
noiseless. 303-307. He now flies down, 
alighting on him. 308-314. Now he, 
Coyote, does not know of (this) alighting. 
315-322. As he, Coyote, barely looked to 
learn of it, he, Dwarf Owl, jumped away. 
323-326. Only then, seeing him, did he learn 
of him. 327-330. Now he Coyote, “This is 
good. By means of you indeed, might we 
fight them.” 337-339. To (the) youth, “‘All 
right, watch for them!” Thus he said it. 
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340-341. ‘Already, perhaps, something is 
just coming in sight.” 342-349. Now he, for 
one night long a watcher for them, sees 
them, as they whom he saw approached 
him. 350-355. “All right, go ye!” thus 
he, Coyote, said to them. 356-364. 
They now, assembling on a flat ridge, see 
her come to them packing all her children. 
365-379. “All right, you, Dwarf Owl! You 
having flown (and) coming behind her, will 
immediately alight on her!’ Thus he said 
to him, to whom he is handing (some) 
Indian hemp. 380-386. “You now will, by 
means of this, tie the mouth (of her pack) 
firmly, and make it fast.” 387-394. Now 
he, having tied the mouth (and) having 
flown away, returned to where they were. 
395-400. “Have you already made it fast?” 
thus he, Coyote, said to him. 401-405. 
“Did she know (of you)?” Thus is he 
asking him. 406-412. “We are ready to 
advance upon her immediately,” thus he, 
Coyote, said to them. 413-419. Already, 
as they advanced toward her, this Coyote 
had left them behind. 420-423. When he 
had come to her, this Coyote started to 
strike her. 424-431. Just as Coyote is 
circling to strike her, she, taking off the pack 
in which she has her children, is in the act 
of opening it. 432-437. Now he, Coyote, 
turning back, strikes her head. 438-448. 
He is in the act of pounding (her) head with 
his club: “(You’ve been)- killing many 
kinds of people,” thus he, Coyote, said it. 
449-457. Now he, Coyote, keeps on jumping 
on the children, “I’ll smash them immedi- 
ately,” thus he says, as he is in the act of 
jumping on them. 458-462. When they 
had been smashed to a pulp, some of them 
oozed out, “i:i!” 463-467. “Some of them 
certainly oozed out,” thus he said it. 468- 
469. ““‘What indeed will be best for us to do 
with them whom we see?” 470-474. He, 
Coyote, “Gather ye firewood!’’ thus said to 
them. 475-489. Now they, all gathering 
much firewood, lashing it and piling it up 
on that which they had made large, now 
they, having started a large fire (and) having 








seized (those) sons, throw them amongst 
the flames. 490-495. After (the pack) had 
burst from the heat, some (of them) blew 
away as smoke. 496-501. It is those who 
were blown away who are alive today, 
annoying people with their bites. 502-506. 
Now he, Coyote, is returning to where he has 
his home. 507-510. Now he has arrived 
home. 511-512. That is the end. 513- 
515. Coyote is close by, picking (his way) 
through the slush, 

6. Analytical Translation. This transla- 
tion analyzes the words of the text into 
morphemes, separated by dashes, except 
where they have crystallized, or where 
information for such an analysis is lacking. 
Wherever the meaning of the word or phrase 
is not clear from the sum of its morphemes, 
explanatory remarks have been included in 
parentheses. A morpheme list follows the 
analytical translation. 

Abbreviations used comprise the follow- 
ing: abs. absolute; adj. adjective; anim. 
animate; coll. collective; cond. conditional 
(or sometimes subjunctive); contin. con- 
tinuous; dimin. diminutive; dist. distribu- 
tive (comprising all of a class of being, 
object or action); dubit. dubitative; gen. 
genitive; imp. imperative; incept. inceptive; 
incl. inclusive; indef. indefinite; indep. 
independent; instr. instrumental; inv. in- 
visible; obj. object or objective suffix; 
part. participle; part. partitive; pass. passive; 
pres. present; qual. qualitative (adjectival 
or adverbial suffix); sing. singular; subj. 
subject (of sentence or clause); subject. 
subjunctive (shading into conditional). 

1. Subj. sing. 2. one 3. man 4. young-ani- 
mate being-dimin. (youth) 5. obj. 6. Coyote 
—ohj. 7. house—abs. obj. 8. arrive—pres. 
tense 9. Coyote—obj. 10. their inv.—an- 
nounce—contin.—pres. (Chief) / / 11. Subj. 
sing. 12. Coyote 13. yellow-house (tipi)— 
owner 14. their inv.—announce—contin.— 
pres. (Chief) / / 15. Subj. sing. 16. Coyote 
17. sing. inv. obj. (him)—ask—pres. “18. 
place—obj. (contracted) 19. you 20. where— 
from 21. come—abs. 22. me—to 23. arrive— 
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pres. 24. me—tell—imp. sing!’’ 25. thus 26. 
subj.sing.27. Coyote 28. sing. inv. obj. (him) 
—say—past / / “29. Subj. plural anim. 30. 
now—31. subj. plural anim.—abs. 32. mos- 
quito—horsefly—abs. 33. big—qual.—horse- 
fly—abs. 34. gray—abs. (irregular adj.) 35. 
horsefly—abs. 36. black—pass. part.—abs. 
(indep. adj.) 37. horsefly—abs. 38. yellow— 
pass. part.—abs. (indep. adj.) 39. horsefly— 
abs. 40. all—abs. 41. dist —dangerous—abs. 
(contracted)—42. my—similar to—man 
(kinsman) (implied coll.) 43. house—abs. 
obj. 44./arrive—pres. 45. I 46. their inv.— 
immediate—arrive—incept. pres. 47. run 
sing.—past / /48. Subj. plural anim. 49. 
now 50. my—similar to—man (kinsman) 
(implied coll.) 51. all—abs. obj.—by means 
of the mcuth—destroy—past perfect 52. 
them inv.—kill—past part.” / / 53. These— 
subj. plural anim. 54. mosquito (implied 
coll.) 55. indeed—dubit. 56. dist.—big— 
qual. 57. much—already—pres. part. (long 
ago) / / 58. Subj. sing. 59. now 60. Coyote 
61. “Yes” 62. thus 63. say—pres. / / 64. 
Subj. sing. 65. Coyote 66. announce—cont. 
pres. “67. This—subj. sing. 68. man 69. me— 
to (or with) 70. arrive abs. (suffix dropped 
because defined by 67).—’71. subj. sing. 72. 
mosquito 73. my—similar to—man (kins- 
man) (implied coll.) 74. destroy—cause— 
pres. 75. thus—emphatic 76. me—tell— 
pres. / /77. Come—imp. plural 78. me— 
with—stative 79. there inv.—gen. (there 
where) 80. the—our inel.—fight (or kill)— 
future (the future fight of ours will be)! / / 
81. We incl. 82. talk plural—future 83. him— 
with. 84. their—inv.—arrive—abs. obj. 
85. his—similar to—man (kinsman) (im- 
plied coll.) / / 86. We incl. 87. how—cond. 
(?)—abs. obj. 88. sing. obj. inv. (them, indefi- 
nitely stated) —fight—(or kill)—do—future? 
89. thus 90. subj. sing. 91. them obj. inv.—ask 
—pres. / / “92.Go—imp. plural 93. all right! 
94. there—direction (thither) 95. our incl.— 
house (s)—beyond—side 96. go—past part. 
97. sing. obj. inv. (about it)—talk plural— 
future (imp.)!’ / / 98. Subj. plural anim. 99. 
now 100. man—abs. (people) 101. place re- 
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ferred to—direction 102. go—past part. 103. 
obj. 104. assemble plural—incept. pres. / / 
105. Subj. sing. 106. now 107. all—abs. obj. 
108. these (or this)—obj. 109. wing—owner 
110. sing. inv. obj. (it)—say—past “111. ye 
112. dist.—wing—owner (who are all Winged 
Creatures) 113. far—away from (partit.) 
114. fly (or rise) sing.—part. of contin. action 
(sing. apparently used here to denote one- 
by-one, cf. 116) 115. me—upon 116. sit sing. 
imp. plural! (i.e., sit ye one-by-one!)” / / 
117. Subj. sing. 118. now 119. first 120. Eagle 
121. far-away from (partit.) 122. fly sing.— 
part of contin. action 123. obj. sing. inv. 
(him)—upon 124. sit sing.—arrive pres. in- 
def. aspect. (i.e. alights)—125. subj. sing 126. 
now 127. sing. inv. obj. (him)—knock down 
—tried (conative)—past tense / / 128. Subj. 
sing. 129. now 130. Bald Eagle 131. he—next 
132. sing. inv. obj. (him)—upon 133. sit sing. 
—arrive—pres. part. (i.e., alighting) 134. 
sing. inv. obj. (him)—knock down—tried 
(conative)—past / / 135. Subj. sing. 136. 
now 137. and (or also) 138. Vulture 139. he— 
next 140. sing. inv. obj. (him)—upon 141. 
sit sing.—arrive—pres. part. (i.e., alighting) 
142. sing. inv. obj. (him)—knock down— 
tried (conative)—past / / 143. Subj. sing. 
144. and 145. Chicken Hawk 146. he—next 
147. fly sing.-—part. of contin. action 148. 
sing. inv. obj. (him)—upon 149. sit sing.— 
arrive—pres. part. (i.e., alighting) 150. sing. 
inv. obj. (him)—knock down—tried (cona- 
tive)—past / / 151. Subj. sing. 152. and 153. 
Owl 154. sing. inv. obj. (him)—upon 155. 
sit sing.—arrive—pres. part. (i.e., alighting) 
156. sing. inv. obj. (him)—knock down— 
tried (conative)—past / / 157. Subj. sing. 
158. and 159. White—pass. part.—abs. (in- 
dep. adj.) 160. Owl 161. sing. inv. obj. (him) 
—upon 162. sit sing.—arrive—pres. part. 
(i.e., alighting) 163. also 164. sing. inv. obj. 
(him)—knock down—tried (conative)—past 
/ / “165. Ye—exclusive (the very ones) 166. 
heavy’”’ 167. thus 168. subj. sing. 169. Coyote 
170. them. inv.—say—past //171. Subj. 
sing. 172. now 173. Burrowing Owi 174. 
Prairee Dog—gen. 175. the—brother in law 
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—176. all right 177. you—next”’—178. thus 
179. to him (refers to 173) 180. sing. inv. obj. 
(it)—say—pres.—past (it has been said)— 
181. he—next 182. fly sing.—pres. part. 183. 
sing. inv. obj. (him)— upon 184. sit sing.— 
arrive—pres. indef. aspect (i.e. alights) / / 
“185. Small—qual. (slightly) 186. me—to 
claw—arrive pres. indef. aspect (i.e. arrive 
clawing me) 187. thus 188. subj. sing 189. 
obj. 190. Burrowing Owl 191. sing. inv. obj. 
(it) —say—past / / ‘192. all right 193. you— 
next 194. thus 195. subj. sing. 196. obj.— 
gen (to him who is) 197. Speckle-Breasted 
Hawk 198. obj. sing. inv. (it)—say—past / / 
199. Subj. sing 200. now 201. fly sing.—pres. 
part. 202. obj. sing. inv. (him)—upon 203. 
sit sing.—arrive pres. indef. (alights) 204. 
that (referred to previously)—way—it is 
205. Burrowing Owl—way—it is 206. small 
—qual. (slightly) 207. sing. inv. obj. (him)— 
to claw—arrive pres. indef. / / “208. all 
right 209. you—next!” 210. thus 211. subj. 
sing. 212. Yellow Throat (object, but this is 
evident only from context) 213. obj. sing. 
inv. (it)—say—past / / 214. Subj. sing. 215. 
now 216. Yellow Throat 217. he—next 218. 
fly sing.—pres. part. 219. sing. inv. obj. 
(him)—upon 220. sit sing.—arrive pres. in- 
def. (ie. alights) / / “221. you—exclusive 
(the very one) 222. also 223. me—to claw— 
arrive pres. indef.”’ 224. thus 225. subj. sing. 
226. Coyote 227. obj.—gen. (to him who is) 
—also 228. Yellow Throat 229. sing. inv. 
obj. (it)—say—past / / “230. not 231. em- 
phatic—we incl. 232. something (anything) 
—by means of 233. sing. inv. obj. (them, 
indefinitely stated)—fight (or kill)—irrealis 
(with negative)” / / 234. It is 235. subj. 
sing. 236. now 237. all—abs. obj. 238. these 
(or this) obj. 239. dist.—little—qual.—gen. 
240. wing—owner 241. sing. inv. obj. (them 
—indefinitely stated because of abs. obj. 
237)—distrust—think—abs. (lacks faith in 
them) / / 242. ‘““Not-243. emphatic—we.incl. 
244. how—cond. (?)—abs. obj. (suffix 


dropped because defined by irrealis emphatic 
242, 243, 245) 245. similar to—do—irrealis 
(with negative)’ 246. thus 247. subj. sing. 
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248. them inv.—say—past / / “249. all right 
250. you 251. Humming Bird 252. you—abs. 
(contracted)—try imp. sing. / / 253. How— 
cond. (?)—emphatic 254. you—abs. ?” / / 
255. Subj. sing. 256. now 257. rise sing.— 
past—past part. (having arisen) 258. “bu@:! 
bu8:!” 259. thus—say—go—abs. 260. fly 
sing.—part. of contin. 261. sing. inv. obj. 
(him)—upon 262. sit sing.—arrive pres. 
indef. (alights) 263. very 264. small—qual. 
(slightly) 265. sing. inv. obj. (him)—to claw 
—arrive pres. indef. / / ‘266. you—now 267. 
(for) them inv.—noise make—incept. pres.— 
exclusive (only) 268. subj. plural anim.— 
might 269. you—hear—dubit.—exclusive 
(the very one)” 270. thus 271. subj. sing. 
272. obj. 273. Humming Bird—dimin. 274. 
sing. inv. obj. (it)—say—past 275. subj. 
sing. 276. Coyote / / 277. It—is 278. subj. 
sing. 279. now 280. Coyote 281. these (or 
this) obj. 282. dist.—little—qual.—obj. 283. 
wing—owner—among 284. sing. vis. obj. 
(them, indefinitely stated, cf. abst. obj. 281) 
—pass through—abs. 285. sing. inv. obj. (it, 
the requirement )—that—way—abs. (the one 
that fits the requirement) 286. subj. sing. 
287. sing. inv. obj. (him)—by means of the 
mind—find—past perfect (remembered him) 
288. obj.—gen. (the one who is) 289. Dwarf 
Owl / / “290. You—all right 291. try—imp! 
292. you—abs. 293. rise—sing.—past—past 
part. (having risen) 294. me—upon 295. sit 
sing.—arrive—future (will alight) (imp.)’” 
// 296. Subj. sing. 297. now 298. Dwarf Owl. 
299. rise sing.—past—past part. (having 
risen) 300. the—wing(s)—dimin. 301. not 
302. noise make—incept. pres. / / 303. Subj. 
sing. 304. now 305. downward—fly sing.— 
part. of contin. (flying downward) 306. sing. 
inv. obj. (him)—upon 307. sit sing.—arrive 
—pres. part. (alighting) / / 308. Subj. sing. 
309. now 310. Coyote 311. not 312. sing. inv. 
obj. (it, cf. 314)—learn (or know)—present 
313. himself (Coyote)—upon 314. the—sit 
sing.—arrive—abs. (suffix dropped because 
defined by “the”) / / 315. Sing. inv... obj. 
(it, cf. 314)—see—learn—barely (as he 
barely looked to learn of it) 316. subj. sing. 
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317. Coyote 318. subj. sing. 319. now 320° 
Dwarf Owl 321. sing. inv. obj. (there, indefi- 
nitely stated)—other—pass. part. (away 
from there) 322. jump—past / / 323. Subj. 
sing. 324. then—exclusive (only) 325. sing. 
inv. obj. (it, ef. 314)—see—pres. part. 326. 
sing. inv. obj. (it, ef. 314)—learn—-past per- 
fect / / 327. Subj. sing. 328. now 329. Coyote 
330. ‘This is—good / / 331. You—emphatic 
332. you—by means of 333. sing. inv. obj. 
(them, indefinitely stated)—fight—subjct. 
(we, implied, might be able to fight them) / / 
334. Young—animate being—dimin. (youth) 
—obj. (To the youth) “335. All right 336. 
sing. inv. obj. (them, indefinitely stated)— 
watch for (imp.)! 337. thus 338. subj. sing. 
339. sing. inv. obj. (it)—say—past / / “340. 
Already—it is—the—maybe (Maybe al- 
ready is) 341. something indefinite—in sight 
—arrive—incept.—present (something is 
just arriving in sight)” / / 342. Subj. sing. 
343. now 344. (for) one 345. lie down sing.— 
present (over night) 346. sing. inv. obj. 
(them, indefinitely stated)—watch for—abs. 
(a watcher for them) 347. sing. inv. obj. 
(them, indefinitely stated)—see—pres. 348. 
himself (the watcher)—they vis. 349. sing. 
inv. obj. (them, indefinitely stated)—ap- 
proach—past perfect—past (348-349: as 
they whom he saw had approached him) / / 
350. ““Go-ye (imp.) 351. all right!” 352. thus 
353. subj. sing. 354. Coyote 355. them inv.— 
say—past / / 356. Subj. plural anim. 357. 
now 358. ridge—lie—abs.—instr. (by means 
of, or on a flat ridge) 359. assemble plural— 
pres. part. 360. sing. inv. obj. (her)—see— 
pres. (at this point, cf. 361-363, it becomes 
evident that the principal opponent is a 
woman, since only a woman would pack chil- 
dren on her back. Thenceforth the indefi- 
nite pronoun translated as “her.’’) 361. obj. 
(of 363) 362. her—dist.—child (all her chil- 
dren) 363. pack—abs. (a packer) (360-363 
see her, a packer of her children). 364. sing. 
inv. obj. (there)—come—past / / 365. “‘All 
right 366. you 367. Dwarf Owl! 368. you— 
abs. 369. fly sing.—past—past part. (having 
flown) 370. sing. inv. obj. (her)—behind— 
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pres. part. (being behind her) 371. sing. inv. 
obj. (her)—upon 372. sit sing.—arrive— 
immediate future—future (imp.) (will alight 
on her immediately!)” 373. thus 374. subj. 
sing. 375. sing. inv. obj. (it)—say—past 376. 
obj.—gen. (to him who) 377. subj. sing. 378. 
Indian Hemp (Apocynum) (obj.) 379. sing. 
inv. obj. (it)—hand—pres. (hands it) / / 
380. ‘““You—now 381. this—instr. (by means 
of this) 382. firmly (adverb) 383. sing. inv. 
obj. (its)—mouth (of a sack) 384. by means 
of a rope—tie—do—future (will tie with a 
rope) (imp.) 385. and 386. sing. inv. obj. (it) 
—well—tie—do—future (will make it fast) 
(imp.)!’ / / 387. Subj. sing. 388. now. 389. 
sing. inv. obj. (its)—mouth 390. by means 
of a rope—tie—past—past part. (having 
tied) 391. sing. inv. obj. (there, indefinitely 
stated)—other—past part. (away from 
there) 392. fly sing.—past—past. part. (hav- 
ing flown) 393. them inv.—locative—past 
part. (where they were) 394. arrive—arrive 
—past (stem reduplication signifying itera- 
tive-intensive action; best translated, ar- 
rived and now was there) / / “395. Already 
—is it—cond.(?)—yes (did you already) 
396. sing. inv. obj. (it)—tie—past perfect?” 
397. thus 398. subj. sing. 399. sing. inv. obj. 
(it)—say—past 400. Coyote / / 401. “No— 
yes (interrogative, does she?) 402. sing. inv. 
obj. (of it)—know—present?”’ 403. thus 404. 
subj. sing. 405. sing. inv. obj. (him)—ask— 
pres. / / ‘406. Already—is—the—we incl. 
(we are all ready to) 407. her vis——to— 
stative (toward her whom we see) 408. come 
out—immediate future—future (come out 
immediately)” 409. thus 410. subj. sing. 411. 
Coyote 412. them inv.—say—past / / 413. 
Already—are 414. subj. plural anim. 415. 
her vis.—to—stative (toward whom they 
see) 416. come out—past 417. this—subj. 
418. Coyote 419. them inv.—left behind— 
past / / 420. Her vis.—came—past perf.— 
past (When he had come to her) 421. this— 
subj. 422. Coyote 423. her vis.—strike— 
incept. pres. (starts to strike) / / 424. Just 
as—Coyote 427. strike—circle in search of 
(circles to strike) 426. subj. sing. (she) 427. 
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these—obj. 428. her—dist.—child—gen. 
(427-428: these children of hers which) 429. 
her—pack—owner (she has as a pack) 430. 
obj. vis. (it, the pack)—take off—pres. part. 
(taking it off) 431. obj. vis. (it, the pack)— 
open—iterative (is in the act of opening) / / 
432. Subj. sing. 433. now 434. Coyote 435. 
turn back—pres. part. 436. her vis.—head 
437. hits—pres. indefinite / / 438. The— 
head (obj.) 439. subj. sing. 440. pound— 
iterative (is in the act of pounding) 441. 
(with)—his—club ‘442. Many kinds— 
exactly 443. (of)—man—abs. obj. (suffix 
dropped because defined by 442). (You, 
implied) 444. kill—present (are killing) 445. 
thus 446. subj. sing. 447. sing. inv. obj. (it)— 
say—past 448. Coyote / / 449. Subj. sing. 
450. now 451. Coyote 452. the—dist.—child 
—by means of (upon the children) 453. jump 
—continuous—pres. part. (keeping on jump- 
ing) 454. “Them inv. (since they are in the 
sack)—smash—immediate future—future 
(1’ll smash them immediately)” 455. thus— 
say—abs. (a sayer thus) 456. them—inv.— 
upon 457. jump—iterative (as he is in the 
act of jumping) / / 458. Them inv.—pulp 
(ooze)—to create—past.—past part. (When 
they had been smashed into a pulp or ooze) 
459. them inv.—away from (a part of them) 
460. subj. sing. (i.e., that part) 461. ooze— 
past 462. “i:'!” / / 463. “Them vis.—away 
from—exactly (A part of those visible cer- 
tainly) 464. ooze—past 465. thus 466. subj. 
sing. 467. sing. inv. obj. (it)—say—past / / 
“468. What—advantageous emphatic—we 
incl. 469. (with) them vis.—by means of 
hands—do—future? (What will be best for 
us to do with those whom we see?)”’ / / 470. 
Subj. sing. 471. Coyote “472. Gather fire- 
wood—ye (imp.)!’’ 473. thus 474. them inv. 
—say—past / / 475. Subj. plural anim. 476. 
now 477. much—dist.—gather firewood— 
pres. part. (all gathering much firewood) 478. 
sing. inv. obj. (it, the firewood)—big—to 
cause—abs. obj. (that which they, implied, 
caused it to be big) 479. sing. inv. obj. (it, the 
firewood)—by means of rope—sit—to cause 
—pres. part. (lashing it so that it would 





stand in a pile) 480. subj. plural anim. 481. 
now 482. sing. inv. obj. (it, the pile)—big— 
set afire—past part. (having started a large 
fire from it) 483. obj. 484. dist.—son (all the 
sons, i.e., mosquito children) 485. sing. inv. 
obj. (them, indefinitely stated cf. collective 
sense of object 483)—seize—past part. (hav- 
ing seized them) 486. there—direction 
(thither) 487. flame—abs.—among 488. pass 
through—pres. part. (486-488: there where 
they passed through the flames) 489. sing. 
inv. obj. (them, indefinitely stated, cf. 483 
and 485)—throw pres. indef. (throw them) 
/ / 490. Subj. sing. (It, referring to 493) 
491. now 492. sing. inv. obj. (it, implying 
the pack)—by means of fire—burst—after 
(after the pack had burst from the heat) 493. 
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sing. inv. obj. (it)—away from (a part of 
them) 494. smoky irregular adj. (ie., as 
smoke) 495. blow away—past / / 496. It is— 
now 497. subj. plural anim. 498. the—blow 
away—pass. part. (those who were blown 
away) 499. presently 500. live—pres. in- 
definite 501. people—by means of the mouth 
—annoy—abs. (annoyers of people with 
their bites) / / 502. Subj..sing. 503. now 504. 
Coyote 505. his—house—locative—abs. 
(homeward) 6506. 
Subj. sing. 508. now 509. his—house—abs. 
obj. 510. arrive—pres.—past (had arrived) 
//5i1. That—is 512. (the) end / / 513. 
Coyote 514. here—outside 515. slush—in 
516. picks way—part. of contin. (con- 
tracted) //. 


return—pres. / / 507. | 
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Tue ALPHABET: A Kry To THE History 
OF MANKIND. By David Diringer. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1948. 607 pp. 


Diringer treats the writing systems of the 
world, both ancient and modern. He sur- 
veys the whole field, sketching first the his- 
tory and development of non-alphabetic 
graphic systems, and then the origins and 
evolution of the ultimately related alpha- 
betic systems. The copious black and white 
illustrations add vividness to the book; the 
extensive bibliographies and notes on the 
history and culture of little-known peoples 
add to its usefulness. 

For the purpose of this journal, only a 
small portion of the book, namely a summary 
of the material relating to the communica- 
tion devices in America is presented here. 
It is significant that within the limits of a 
single volume, we can find descriptions, dis- 
cussions, and photographic reproductions of 
numerous graphic and extra-graphic mecha- 
nisms of communication familiar to students 
of the American aborigines. 

In the introduction, under the caption 
Embryo-Writing, a discussion of iconography 
is illustrated by rock pictures in California, 
Arizona, the Bahamas, and Brazil among 
others. Iconographic writing or image- 
writing consists of representations of famil- 
iar subjects, but usually with ambiguous 
content because of the lack of detail. Mne- 
monic devices are exemplified by extra- 
graphic mechanisms: knotted cords, particu- 
larly the Peruvian quipus, notched sticks of 
several North American tribes, and the wam- 
pum belts of the Iroquois. Mnemonics con- 
stitute relatively ambiguous partial reports: 
a single symbol may memorandize a number, 
a date, an event, an edict, a word, a phrase, 
or an idea. 

Also in the introduction, Diringer lists his 
main classes of true writing: (1) pictography, 
(2) ideographic writing, (3) transitional 


scripts, and (4) phonetic writing, including 
syllabic and alphabetic scripts. Pictog- 
raphy and ideography as well as iconography 
may be characterized as the use of graphic 
symbols not correlated with linguistic forms. 
According to the distinctions in Diringer’s 
categories, pictography or picture-writing 
aims at communicating a narrative of an 
event, with each notion pictured individu- 
ally. Examples of picture-writing pecul- 
iarly native American are not shown in this 
volume; the reader may be obliged to go to 
Mallery.! , 

Ideographic writing is largely an extension 
of picture-writing. The underlying idea as- 
sociated with the objects depicted, rather 
than the individual figures, is the important 
thing. Specimens of ideographic writing 
given here have been for the most part repro- 
duced in Mallery,? Schoolcraft,? or Brinton.‘ 
They include (1) a notice of visit and direc- 
tion made by Schooleraft’s Chippewa guides, 
(2) an Indian gravepost, (3) a “letter” sent 
by a Southern Cheyenne, Turtle-following- 
his-Wife to his son, Little-Man, (4) sym- 
bolization of General Manyadier _[inter- 
preted Many-a-Deer], (5) a Mexican blanket 
symbol from a Dakota winter count, (6) a 
record symbol from Battiste Good’s winter 
count, the year 1853-1854 called “Cross- 
Bear-died-on-the-hunt” winter, (7) a notice 
used by Alaskan natives signifying “nothing 
to eat in the house,” (8) ideographs from the 
Walam Olum, and (9) one of the Chippewa 
petitions to the President (Fig. 12). The 
author does not give his sources for (1) to 
(9), above. 


1QOn the Pictographs of the North American 
Indians. BAE-R 4.3-256 (1886); Picture-Writing 
of the American Indians. BAE-R 10.3-822 (1893). 

2 Tbid. 

3 Information respecting the History, Condition 
and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United 
States. Philadelphia (1853-1856), 5 vols. 

4 The Lenfpé and their Legends. Philadelphia 
(1885). 
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The main body of the book is divided into 
two sections: the first deals with non-alpha- 
betic scripts and the second with alphabetic 
scripts. Chapters 7, 9, and 10 of the first 
section carry material relative to America. 

Systems of writing containing mixtures of 
ideographic symbols and phonetic symbols 
are labelled transitional, representing a stage 
between purely ideographic and purely pho- 
netic writing. In aboriginal America, only 
the Aztecs and Maya seem to have brought 
graphic symbols into direct connection with 
the sounds of their languages; this is inter- 
preted as a step toward phoneticism. Chap- 
ter 7 is devoted to a brief resume of the an- 
cient high cultures of Central America and 
Mexico and their writing systems. Both the 
Aztecs and Maya had paper, and the knowl- 
edge of writing was chiefly heiratic. 

The author has suggested a possible divi- 
sion of the Aztec codices: (1) Aztec proper; 
(2) Xicalanca (northern Oaxaca); (3) Mixtec 
(central Oaxaca); and (4) Zapotec, Cuita- 
teco, Mazateco, Mixe and Chinanteco 
(Oaxaca and Chiapas). However, he adds 
that the distinctions may not be precise. 
The use of the term Aztec as applied to Mexi- 
can scripts apparently extends beyond the 
usual reference to Nahuatl speakers. The 
Aztec codices, or manuscripts, produced in 
color on cloth and amaitl paper, are largely 
pictographic,but contain some phonetic ele- 
ments symbolizing place names and personal 
names in the manner of a rebus. Most of 
the extant codices—fourteen from _pre- 
Conquest times, and a larger number belong- 
ing to the early post-Conquest period—con- 
tain material devoted to divinations, rituals, 
and astrology. By way of illustration, an 
entire page from one codex is reproduced, 
depicting the arrival of the Toltecs at 
Tlachiualtepec. Several fractions of pages 
from other codices demonstrate the use of 
both ideographic and phonetic writing. A 
migration of the Aztecs, the Ten Command- 
ments (as pictured in a post-Conquest manu- 
script), symbol of the first article of the 
Roman Catholic dogma, a year symbol, the 
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day symbols, and a courtship narrative, ex- 
emplify ideographic writing. The place- 
name symbols of Tepeyacac, Tepetitlan, and 
Cuauhnahuac furnish examples of phonetic 
writing. 

It is suggested that Aztec writing stems 
from the older Maya script, probably a case 
of stimulus diffusion rather than outright 
adoption. The extant writings of the Maya 
include three codices and numerous other 
documents produced on stone, metal, and 
bone. The large majority are carved on 
huge monolithic stone pillars called stelae 
and oval-shaped stone altars. 

The Maya symbols, generally called 
glyphs, remain largely uninterpreted. 
Through the combined efforts of many Ger- 
man, French, British, Italian, and American 
investigators, namely explorers, archaeolo- 
gists, ethnologists, and linguists, about one- 
third of the total has been deciphered. Ad- 
vances so far made are mainly along chrono- 
logic-calendric lines. 

Bishop Diego de Landa’s “alphabet”, 
prepared in 1565 and published in 1864 has 
generally left investigators with the opinion 
that the Maya system contains both ideo- 
graphic and phonetic characters. The “al- 
phabet”’ provided no key to the script. It 
has even been condemned as a Spanish 
fabrication by one investigator. 

Illustrations include photographic repro- 
ductions of two Maya stelae, a Maya altar, 
a page from the Codex Tro-Cortesianus, 
Bishop de Landa’s “‘Alphabet”’, the month 
symbols, the day symbols, and a number 
symbol. An up-to-date bibliography ap- 
pears at the end of the chapter. Together 
with the bibliography given by Whorf,* sub- 
stantially all the significant works on the 
Maya glyphs are cited. 

In Chapter 9, dealing with additional ideo- 
graphic scripts, mention is made of four 
American scripts also marked ideographic or 
transitional, which have probably come into 


5 The Phonetic Value of Certain Characters in 
Maya Writing. Peabody Museum Papers. Vol. 
13, no. 2 (1933). 
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being through the existence of writing among 
neighboring peoples. (1) New Testament 
stories told pictographically have been found 
in the Paucartambo Valley of Peru, the 
figures painted on paper and woven material. 
These obviously grew out of a connection 
with Roman Catholic missionaries. (2) A 
now obsolete ideographic script for teaching 
the Roman Catholic catechism to the South 
American Aymara was reported during the 
latter part of the last century. (3) Shamans 
of the Cuna tribe in Panama use ideographic 
memoranda for incantations connected with 
certain rituals. The characters in their 
manuscripts are usually arranged bou- 
strophically. (4) The missionary Kauder 
reduced the pictographs of the North Ameri- 
can Micmac tribe to an ideographic system. 
A three-volume religious work using these 
symbols was printed in 1866. Sample pages 
of the Paucartambo Valley, Aymara, and 
Micmac scripts are reproduced for illustra- 
tive purposes. 

Syllabic writing systems in North Amer- 
ica, much more current during the last cen- 
tury than now, are given treatment in chap- 
ter 10. Syllabaries constitute orthographies 
in which each syllable is represented by a 
separate symb.l. Syllabaries have been 
used by the Cherokee, Cree, Timmé, Ojibwa, 
Muskogee, Creek, Choctaw, and Eskimo. 

In 1821, a Cherokee, Sequoya, devised a 
syllabary that was accepted and widely used 
by the members of his tribe, while Christian 
missionaries are largely responsible for the 
existence and spread of syllabaries among 
the other tribes mentioned. 

Sequoya, also called John Gist or Guest or 
Guess, took letters from the English alpha- 
bet, some without modification, others in- 
verted or altered in some way. He added 


6 Sauk, Fox, Kickapoo and Winnebago should 
be added to this list. Cf. William Jones. An 
Algonquin Syllabary. Anthropological Papers 
Written in Honor of Franz Boas. New York 
(1906), pp. 88-93; Amelia Susman. The Winne- 
bago Syllabary. 36 pp. (Ms 165 of the Franz 


Boas Collection, housed in the Library of the 
American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia). 
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numerical signs and improvised characters, 
resulting in a total of 85 signs. Each sign 
he assigned arbitrarily to a syllable in the 
language. In this way Cherokee could be 
written syllabically, a one-for-one corre- 
spondence between symbols and syllables. 
It is believed that Sequoya could neither 
read nor write English; however, he was 
aware of the white man’s advantages in pos- 
sessing a graphic communication device. 
The absence of numerous consonant clusters 
in Cherokee makes a syllabic orthography 
not only possible but highly efficient. Se- 
quoya’s syllabary is reproduced here with the 
phonetic value of each sign shown in Roman 
letters. ; 

Around 1890, two innovations umong the 
Cherokee failed: Father Morice’s writing 
system based on the Tinné and Cree sylla- 
baries and William Eubanks’ “shorthand” 
consisting of dots and strokes (straight and 
curved) for rapid manuscript writing. 

Specimens of the Cree, Tinné, Ojibwa and 
Baffin Land Eskimo syllabaries demonstrate 
the type of writing formerly current among 
these tribes. The Plains Cree syllabary de- 
vised by James Evans appears to be a fore- 
runner of and subsequent model for the 
others. The Cree script employed geo- 
metric figures: a few for representing 
vowels alone, most figures for representing 
consonant plus vowel. By turning a figure 
sideward, upward, or downward, the con- 
sonantal elements remained the same, but 
the symbolization changed with respect to 
the four vowels of the language. Almost 
identical symbols were adopted for other 
Cree dialects, Ojibwa, and Tinné. Similar 
symbols provided a syllabic orthography for 
Muskogee, Cree, and two dialects of Eskimo. 

Attention is also called to Roman charac- 
ters comprising orthographies for Natick, 
four dialects of Eskimo, and the Russian 
alphabet adapted to Aleut. 


KENNETH CROFT 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 





BoLetin DEL INstITUTO INDIGENISTA Na- 
CIONAL, Vol. I, Nim. 2-3 (Guatemala, C. A., 
March—June 1946). 94 pp. 

ANALES DEL Instituto NACIONAL DE 
AnTROPOLOGIA E Hisrorta, Tomo II, 1941- 
46 (México, 1947). 472 pp. 

Un VocasuLtario Varonio By Jean B. 
Johnson and Irmgard W. de Johnson. 
Revista Mexicana de Estudios Antropoldgi- 
cos e Histdéricos 9.27-45 (México, 1947; 
published 1948). 

HuitzitterEc, GUERRERO. By Roberto 
Weitlaner, Pablo Velsiquez, and Pedro 
Carrasco. Revista Mexicana de Estudios 
Antropolégicos e Histéricos 9.47.77 (México, 
1947; published 1948). 

Técnica Ermoiécica y Erimotnocfa 
AnpiInA. By Leon Strube E. Universidad 
Nacional de Cérdoba. Publicaciones del 
Instituto de Arqueologia, Lingiiistica y Folk- 
lore “Dr. Pablo Carrera’”’, III, Cérdoba, 
Argentina, 1943, 49 pp. 

Fases PsicoLéeicas DEL DESAROLLO DEL 
LENGUAJE EN LAS Razas InpigEeNas. By 
Dolores Medina Guzman. América In- 
digena 7. 285-291 (México, 1947). With 
English summary. 

“Tor Hoty BELLS” AND OTHER HUAVE 


Lecenps. By Milton Warkentin and Juan 
Olivares. Tlalocan 2.223-234 (Mexico, 
1946). 


Guatemala is to be congratulated on the 
activities of its Indigenist Institute. The 
present issue of its Bulletin, published under 
the direction of Antonio Goubaud Carrera, 
contains, in a series of articles—several of 
which are from the pen of its director—an 
extremely useful and competent outline of 
the agenda of the Institute. The editorial, 
Trayectoria del Instituto (pp. 3-12), con- 
tains a statement of the aims of the Institute 
which are “el estudio sistemdtico de las 
culturas indigenas de Guatemala, su econo- 
mia, costumbres, y las aspiraciones de la 
poblacién indigena” (p. 3). 

As a first step, a demographic survey of 
the native population is discussed in El 
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Grupo Etnico Indigena: Criterios para su 
Definicién, by Antonio Goubaud Carrera 
(pp. 18-30). Goubaud Carrera states and 
explains the criteria used to define a native: 
language (whether spoken at all, spoken in 
the home, spoken wherever possible, Spanish 
spoken with ‘‘diferencias de pronunciacién”’), 
culture (material culture, customs, naming 
habits), racial type. On the basis of answers 
to a questionnaire compiled along those lines, 
Goubaud Carrera shows that the order of 
importance of the criteria listed is not the 
same in all parts of Guatemala, and sets up 
scales giving the relative importance of the 
criteria in each of 16 departamentos. In 
summary, he points out that though there is 
no uniform criterion for what constitutes an 
Indian, native customs on the whole are the 
most important as a criterion to determine a 
person’s cultural status as a native, language 
being second; on the other hand, material 
culture, racial type, and name, are of little 
significance in this respect. The departa- 
mento of Chiquimula is the only exception: 
here, race is a major criterion for being typed 
as a native. 

The Bulletin also includes two preliminary 
linguistic surveys: Los Pocomames Orien- 
tales, su Frontera Lingiiistica, by Alberto 
Arreaga, secretary of the Institute (pp. 47-— 
52), and Distribucién de las Lenguas Indige- 
nas Actuales de Guatemala, by Antonio 
Goubaud Carrera (pp. 63-76), both with 
accompanying maps. 

Arreaga’s paper is a summary account of 
a survey of the linguistic area of Eastern 
Pocomam undertaken by Luis Arturo Gon- 
zilez Bonilla. Eastern Pocomam of the 
departamento of Jalapa, together with Cen- 
tral Pocomam of the departamentos of 
Chinautla, Mixco, and Palin, Pocomchi and 
Kekchi of the departamento of La Verapaz, 
are grouped into the Pocomam branch of the 
Quiche-Mayan linguistic family. The Kast- 
ern Pocomams occupy two separate areas 
in the Eastern and Western parts of Jalapa 
respectively; most of them are bilingual. 
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The accompanying map in black-and-white 
shows their dialect area quite clearly. 

Goubaud Carrera’s paper is based on 
available source material rather than a field 
survey.” The author attempts to standardize 
the names of the languages spoken in Gua- 
temala, and to this effect gives a table listing 
the nomenclatures used by a number of 
colonial and more recent authors. Finally, 
he gives a list of the languages spoken in 
Guatemala by departamentos and muni- 
cipios. The accompanying map in color 
should prove to be a very useful tool for 
linguists interested in Guatemala. All na- 
tive languages of the country are assigned to 
the Quiche-Mayan family, including the 
Quiche, Mam, Pocomam, Chol, Mayan, and 
Carib (?) branches. Inclusion of the latter 
in the Quiche-Mayan family may be a mis- 
print. The map was devised by Goubaud 
Carrera and Arreaga jointly and drawn by 
Julia Rottman. 

In addition, a small map in black-and- 
white of the Cakchiquel speech area appears 
as part of the article La Nueva Escuela 
Rural, by Goubaud Carrera and Arreaga 
(p. 55). 

The Anales contain, among others, Notas 
sobre Lugares de Oaxaca, con Especial 
Referencia a la Toponimfa Zapoteca, by J. 
de la Fuente (pp. 279-92). This is a study 
of 31 places in Oaxaca, Mexico, with special 
emphasis on the etymology of their names in 
Zapotec. There is appended a list of 15 
other place names in Spanish, with their 
equivalents in the Yaldlag dialect of Zapotec. 
In addition, they contain a short note on 
Chontal numeral classifiers, Nombres Clasifi- 
cadores Chontales, by Margaret Harris (pp. 
303-306), and a Tarahumara and Guarijio 
comparative word list, Palabras y Frases de 
las lenguas Tarahumara y Guarijfo, by Ken- 
neth S. Hilton (pp. 307-313). 

Un Vocabulario Varohfo is a Spanish- 
Varohio (= Guarijio) vocabulary of 742 
words, plus about six pages of miscellaneous 
words and expressions; these were gathered 
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in 1944 by the late Jean B. Johnson and Mrs. 
Johnson in Sonora, Mexico, in one of the 
towns where this language still survives. 
The vocabulary is preceded by a brief note 
on the phonetics of the language, and a chart 
which, according to the authors, is to be con- 
sidered phonemic with one or two exceptions. 

Huitziltepec, Guerrero, is a brief ethno- 
graphic study with emphasis on kinship 
terms in the dialect of Nahuatl spoken in 
Huitziltepec. Two charts show the kinship 
terms in that dialect and the corresponding 
terms in classical Nahuatl. This is followed 
by brief notes on the phonetics of the modern 
dialect. 

Strube’s study is an attempt at a genetic 
classification of Andean languages, including 
Araucanian, Huarpe, Kakdn (Diaguita) in- 
cluding Calchaqui and Juri, Atacamefio 
(Cunza), Uru-Pukina, Aymara, Quechua, 
Cinchaysuyu, and Mochica. After giving a 
grammatical and phonetic sketch of sorts 
for each of these languages, he gives a com- 
parative table of what to him appear to be 
their salient structural characteristics. 
Strube shows some familiarity with the work 
of European linguists such as de Saussure 
and Bally, and Americanists such as Boas, 
Sapir, Kroeber, and Swadesh, but his main 
inspiration seems to come from Pater Wil- 
helm Schmidt and V. Benvenuto Terracini. 
Unfortunately, Strube has set himself a task 
too ambitious to accomplish within the limits 
of his pamphlet; what is needed in Andean 
linguistics as in many other areas of the 
Americas is more concentration on descrip- 
tive work before any reliable comparison 
can be attempted. 

Medina Guzman sketches some of the 
problems inherent in the attempts to raise 
educational standards in a multilingual area 
such as Mexico. She stresses the desira- 
bility of bilingualism, with Spanish as the 
language of national unity, and the native 
language as a carrier of local individuality. 
In order to achieve this, it is necessary “to 
know if the psychological phases in the de- 
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velopment of language in the Indian groups 
obey the same laws which govern the psycho- 
logical development of language in general 
and what would be the acquisitive capacity 
of the different groups.” (p. 285). Such 


an investigation is said to be necessary 
before the problem of native education can 
be tackled with any hope of success. 
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Warkentin and his native informant 
Olivares present six Huave legends in pho- 
nemic transcription, with line-by-line literal, 
and free, English translations. They con- 
stitute interesting folklore material as well 
as useful linguistic texts. 
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